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Miss Florence Warden. — ** The author of * House 
on the Marsh ' is young and pretty — a dainty figure, 
supple, graceful, and very modest in her bearing and 
manner. The story of her life," says Joseph Hatton 
in the Christian Union, ''maybe briefly told. Her 
father was a stock-broker, and she and her only sister 
were born at Hanworth, near London. They were 
brought up as children in affluence and luxury, but 
just when they had finished their education their father 
failed in business, and they were thrown upon their 
own resources. 'We both,* she said to my friend, 
' obtained situations as governesses. I was in a clergy- 
man's family. I had always felt a strong desire to 
write, and when the misfortune of our broken home - 
came upon us I determined to persevere until I wrote J 
something that the public would be anxious to read. ', 
My position as governess gave me all the leisure and 
opportunities necessary for the effort. I had read 
widely, my education had been comprehensive, and, 
as much of it had been obtained in France, I could 
speak French almost as well as English. My first 
success in the way of stories was the acceptance by 
the present Mr. Charles Dickens of a short story 
called " King Combe" lor All the Year Round. That 
was in 1877 or 1878; but before that I had had pub- 
lished in the Live Stock Journal my very first effort — 
a poem entitled " The Squire's Last Ride," for which 
I remember I received a guinea. But it was a hard 
and depressing struggle. I wrote story after story— 
short novelettes — and sent them to different editors, 
but got them back unfailingly. I began to tire of 
my life as a governess — its consistent dullness, imbit- 
tered by constant failure with my pen — and I deter- 
mined to go on the stage, not, however, relinquish- 
ing my literary ambition. That was five years ago, 
and my sister joined the profession at the same 
time.* They are now both acting in Florence War- 
den's play, founded on her story, and are likely to 
become as affluent as their father was when his finan- 
cial failure compelled them to go forth and seek their 
fortunes." 
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AT THE WORLD'S MERCY. 



CHAPTER I. 



Whbnbyeb I bear of a wife or widow and young family left 
suddenly unprovided for, I reckon up the children on this wise — so 
many ne'er-do-wells and so many governesses. I have met with 
exceptions, but the rule is sound. 

When my father, a wealthy manufacturer, failed in business, he 
railed at the world for a little while, and then, calling us together, 
made us a manly and afiTecting speech, in which he compared him- 
self to Hercules, and declared his resolution to fight the world .for 
us all, and win us another luxurious home ; then he set out for Aus- 
tralia in search of his labors, leaving my mother and sister and my- 
self in lodgings in Pimlico, and recommending us to the care of my 
brother, a lad of twenty, who had just been expelled from college. 
My high-spirited mother rather resented my father's conduct, and 
was of opinion that it would have been more heroic to remain and 
starve with us at Pimlico than to run away and let us starve alone. 

It was at this point that we promised to follow the rule I have 
stated. 

My sister Elsie, who was sixteen, and I, two years older, never 
for one moment thought of looking for support to James, who 
threw his arms dramatically round my mother's neck and declared 
for the fiftieth time that he would *' turn over a new leaf" ; but we 
instinctively took up the advertisement-sheet of the " Times." My 
mother sold her jewels without a murmur, and said what a good 
thing it was that she had always been so famous for her strict 
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economy. But it was a virtue that did not bear transplanting from 
Queen's Gate to Pimlico. When my mother traveled by railway, 
she said she did not mind going third-class, but she would not go 
second ; and, as we could not allow her to travel third-class, she 
went ** first." 

Our lodgings were small and smoky, but at first Elsie and I 
agreed that, if this was adversity, it was rather pleasant for a 
change. We had been very naughty as children, and rather trouble- 
some as growing girls, restless and difficult to manage ; but now the 
new sense of mingled freedom and responsibility seemed to have 
done us good. We felt that we were young and strong; people 
had told us that we were clever — indeed, we told each other so. 
Our mother lamented that our father had spoiled our " future " ; 
why should we not make a " future " for ourselves? My sister, at 
an early age, had drawn and painted large-eyed nymphs with more 
hair than the lady in the advertisement for a certain wonderful hair- 
restorer, and they had been spoken of in the drawing-room as show- 
ing undoubted genius. I, at fourteen, had written a story which 
our maid pronounced to be " intensely interesting." But Elsie and 
I had too much sense to suppose that our daubing and scribbling 
would prove profitable yet, if they ever did ; and so we turned nat- 
urally to " tuition." 

Elsie had (me other talent, which, however, the rest of us took 
care to disparage. She inherited my mother's taste for amateur 
theatricals ; and a little encouragement would have made her turn 
her thoughts to the stage. Perhaps she did turn them thither ; but 
the lightest suggestion of it would draw down such a storm about 
"respectability, honesty, virtue," from my mother, and such a chill- 
ing look from myself, that she dared not think seriously about it. 

Luckily for us, we spoke French with correctness and fluency, 
and with an artfully exaggerated roll of the " r's " that struck awe 
into British papas and mammas, so Elsie got a daily engagement in 
London and studied at the South Kensington School of Design, 
while I went into Worcestershire to teach in a clergyman's family. 
I had three pupils not much younger than myself, and this lucky 
circumstance made me work hard to keep ahead of them. I have 
heard of snubbed and neglected governesses, never of a spoiled gov- 
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emess; jet I was one. I was treated as a heroine on account of 
mj '* courage in misfortune," though fortune never favored me 
more than in sending me xmder the roof of my kind employer. 

Mj mother, who said that her only aim in life was to keep a 
home for her children, left the lodgings and took a house in that 
part of West Brompton which delights to call itself South Kensing- 
ton, where poor little Elsie slept, and ate her hurried meals, I spent 
my half-yearly holiday, and James looked in when he had nothing 
worse to do. In these circumstances my mother, who had heen a 
beauty and was handsome still, found it dulL She had a little prop- 
erty in Essex — a few small houses, the roofs and gas-pipes of which 
were always wanting repairs, and the occupants of which often ran 
awaj, after a few quarters, without paying their rent. With the 
very little money these brought in, some help from old friends, and 
the produce of the sale of her plate and jewels, my mother bravely 
struggled on ; but it was bravery without the piquancy of applause, 
and she chafed under it. 

When I had been teaching in the clergy man^s family three years, 
I came back for my midsummer holidays, to find Elsie alone in the 
house with the servant. Mamma had found some new friends lately, 
she said — ^a literary man and his wife, named Hunter — ^and the ac- 
quaintance between the two ladies had grown quickly into intimacy. 
Two days before, when Elsie had come back from her aftemoon^s 
work, Mrs. Hunter, who was with my mother, had jumped up from 
her chair and rushed impetuously upon my sister. 

*' Now, my dear Miss Verney, doesnH your dear mamma want a 
change? My husband and I are going to spend a few weeks at Bou- 
logne, and I have been trying to persuade her to come too ; it would 
do her all the good in the world." 

"I looked at mamma," went on Elsie; "she wore the expres- 
sion of a martyr, and she said she could not leave me. I saw that 
there was nothing to do but to agree to the plan, so I reminded her 
that you were coming home; and, to tell you the truth, Guinny 
my darling, I think mamma hurried off yesterday because she felt 
you would not approve of this expedition." 

**She was right; I don't at all. Who are these people — ^and 
what do they want to get from her? " 
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^^ Oh, I don^t think it is so bad as that I Mamma is too clerer 
to let herself be imposed upon for long by mere sharpers. The worst 
they will do is to get tired of each other, I think." 

" And to go away and leave yon all alone, when it is yon who 
want the change, not she I Yon are looking so pale and thin, my 
poor darling — yon are working a great deal too hard, and mamma 
ought not to allow it." 

"How can she prevent it? And I'm networking hard; I'm 
going to take a whole holiday all the time yon are here." 

"Yes; you will draw all day long nntil your back aches and 
your eyes are red and swollen, and then you will go out at night to 
Dr. Zecohi's lectures." 

" Last night was the last of the term, and the male students gave 
him three cheers. You will be so angry; I let Miss Maitland's 
brother — he is a student, you know — walk home with his sister and 
me. I couldn't request him to leave his sister and walk on the other 
side of the road because my sister objected to my speaking to a male 
student, could I?" 

^' Well, you ought to be careful. But I excuse it (his time, as 
you were all alone and dull." 

"Oh, but I was not indeed! I know it is very wicked to say 
so ; but you can't think how much I enjoyed having the house to 
myself, and not finding Hunters in all the crevices I " 

" What has become of the Misses Grove who pervaded the place 
last holidays?" 

" Oh, we discovered that there was something wrong about the 
Groves I It was not that we had got tired of them, of course, or 
that they had got tired of flattering us ; but now we never mention 
them, their names are never heard, except sometimes as those 
' dreadful Groves I ' Well, the Hunters are better than they, at any 
rate; they do aspirate their 'h's.' Oh, Guinny, fancy being alone 
together for four or five weeks, with no Groves and no Hunters, or 
any other members of mamma's constantly changing army of dear 
friends to assault and batter us I You shall write your novel, and I 
will draw you as Diana or Dolly Varden. You would make a sweet 
little Dolly Varden 1 Oh, my darling, don't write any more cross 
letters telling me I think more of tiie male students than I do of 
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you I Do you think it possible that I could ever care for any of 
them half as much as for you ? " 

"I should think not indeed I'' I answer with elder-sisterly 
sharpness. '* I am not afraid of that; but I don't like those rough 
boys even to look at you." 

In truth, I knew I could Xto&X, in her discretion ; but I felt it my 
duty, as elder sister, to give pretty fair-haired Elsie a half-yearly 
lecture on the demureness and staidness proper to girls in our posi- 
tion. 

** That is no position," commented Elsie. 

It was August when I returned. We had hardly any friends. 
We had fallen out of the way of most of them since our poverty ; 
so we told each other that we were quite the only people left in 
town, and gave ourselves up to eigoying our holidays in our own 
fashion, reading, writing, drawing, and playing together, and never 
tiring of each other's society. My mother had left behind her 
Maynard, an old servant, who had been with her fourteen years, as 
lady's maid in the time of our prosperity, as ladj's maid, housemaid, 
and cook, since. 80 we had no trouble about housekeeping, except 
that of being economical, always a hard task to me. 

The road we lived, in was as uninteresting as a road could be ; 
the houses had small yards at the back, which some of the tenants 
tried to pass off as gardens, and at the bottom ran the high wall of 
a livery-stable; above it one could see the backs of more ugly 
houses, and beyond them distant chimney-pots ; but, thanks to my 
mother, the interior .of the house was pleasant enough. The groand- 
floor contained two rooms, separated by folding-doors. The front 
one was the sitting-room. The ugly street was shut out from view 
by lace curtains; a few water-color sketches hung on the tinted 
walls, with brackets laden with old china and other relics; the 
furniture was grey and dark blue, relieved by bright cushions and 
footstools worked by my mother. There was a piano— another 
relic — and a harp which no one used, but which looked pretty ; and 
there were flowers. At the back was another dainty room, my 
mother's. Elsie and I used to sit with the folding-doors open, to 
e^joy the view of the Virginia creeper which now covered the 
stable-wall at the back. In the afternoon we would often walk to 
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tbe Masenm, and spend an hour or two in the libraries, silentlj 
studying, or sometimes silently looking at " Punch." After tea was 
oar play-time, and then we set the musical box going and danced. 
Sometimes Maynard would look in at us with a benignant smile at 
our foUy. She was fond of us, but she looked upon us as helpless 
but harmless lunatics, and I know she felt a secret contempt for the 
people who could be foolish enough to pay us to teach their chil- 
dren. 

One evening, returning late from the Museum, we saw a tall 
man, dressed like a gentleman, walking unsteadily along the pave- 
ment in front of us. 

" Oh, Elsie, that man is intoxicated I Let us walk slowly till he 
has passed our house," said I. 

But in a minate more he staggered, and clung to the railings; 
and, as we drew nearer, we found that he was leaning upon our 
own gate. 

" What shall we do, Elsie? " cried I. 

" Do? Why, go in of course I Til make him move." 

She left me to follow, and walked quickly up to the gate. 

*' If you please, will you let us go in? " said she resolutely. 

The man let go, and stepped back, raising his hat; but he stag- 
gered again. To my surprise, Elsie sprang forward and supported 
him. 

** Elsie, how can you ? Do you know him ? " whispered I. 

" No — ^hofih f He is not tipsy — ^he is ill," she whispered back 
rapidly, still with her arm in his. 

Then he spoke, clearly enough, yet, as it seemed, with difficulty. 

" Thank you very much " — ^to Elsie. Then to me—" You need 
not be afraid of my assaulting you, madam ; I'm not drunk. But, 
if you will call a policeman and give me in charge, it will be the 
kindest thing you can do, as I am afraid I can't get much farther." 

" I beg your pardon~oh, I beg your pardon ! " said I, hot with 
shame and remorse. " Please will you come in and rest a few min- 
utes ? And then perhaps you will be better, and we will get a cab 
for you." 

I opened the gate, ran up the steps, unlocked the door with my 
key, and hastened down again to help him in. Elsie had overcome 
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his objections — ^indeed he was too ill to object mach to anything — 
and we led him into the sitting-room. As I went back to shat 
the door, I heard Elsie cry "Oh I V and then a fall; and I tamed 
and saw that he had slipped from the sofa on to the floor. 
When I noticed the ghastly whiteness of his &ce I thooght he 
was dead, and I gave a cry of horror. Bat Elsie was down 
npon her knees beside him in a moment, taking off his cravat and 
opening his shirt-collar. Then I knew that he had only fainted, 
and I rang the bell sharply, and, taking a rose oat of a glass 
of water on the table, began sprinkling his face with trembling 
fingers. 

'* Don't drown him,V said Elsie. 

I never saw sach amazement and horror on any hnman face as 
on Maynard's, when she opened the door and saw Elsie and me 
leaning over the stranger. 

" We have sprinkled him and we have undone his collar; what 
must we do next, Maynard ? " asked my sister anxiously. 

" Good gracious, ma'am, whoever is hef " she exclaimed, as soon 
as she could speak. 

" He is our brother, and your brother, and I think he is going 
to die, Maynard," said Elsie impetuously. 

Maynard gave a little toss of her head, as if bringing a strange 
corpse upon our hands was just the climax of rashness and folly 
she had always expected us to reach, and then she quietly made the 
best of it 

" You had better just leave him to me, ma^am, and open the 
windows; and you light the gas, please, Miss Guinevere." 

We obeyed, while she laid our patient flat upon the floor in a 
business-like manner. 

" Now you had better both go up-sturs, and I will bring him to 
and send him away quietly," said she. 

" But it would be rude of us to let him go without seeing him 
again, Maynard," returned Elsie. " And I am afraid he will want 
to stay and thank us." 

" He won't stay any longer than I can help, you may be sure of 
that, Miss Elsie," said Maynard grimly. 

*^Bat don't say anything sharp to him, please," urged I humbly ; 
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and, fcr fear of exasperating her ftirther, we went down-stairs to 
our little dark dining-room. 

*^ I believe she will put his hat on his head, push him out of the 
house, and shut the door upon him as soon as he opens his eyes," 
said I. . 

^'Oh, no, she won^t do that I She must see that he is really ill, 
and she will be as kind as possible now that we are out of the way. 
Tou see it was rather a rash thing for us to do, to take a stranger 
in like that, when we are all alone here too ! Tou see he is quite a 
young man ; he can't be more than five or six and twenty." 

"I don't see that we are to be inhuman just because we are< 
young. And we couldn't insult a sick man; and then leave him to 
die in the street, just because he is young." 

" No ; but, if he were to die in the house, it would be awkward. 
Don't think I mean that we ought to have left him, Guinny ; you 
did what was right and generous. But I think Maynard is right in 
saying that she will see him off, and not we." 

"Yes, I suppose she is; still I feel so miserable about my mis- 
take ^" 

"But you have made the most honorable amends, and I am sure 
he must be satisfied. I don't hear any sound up-stairs ; he is a long 
fime getting better." 

We sat there for some time, getting anxious at the stillness over- 
head. At last the beU rang. We ran up-stairs to the sitting-room. 
The young stranger was lying back on the sofa, and his face was as 
flushed as it had been pale before. Maynard stopped us at the door. 

" This is a nice business. Miss Guinevere. He is very ill ; I be- 
lieve he has a fever. I will run for a doctor, and then for a cab, to 
get him off to the hospital as soon as possible." 

" The hospital I Can't he tell you where he lives ? " 
' " No. He tried to walk, and he couldn't ; he could only say, 
* Send me to hospital.' But we must have a doctor to get him off." 

Maynard soon hurried away, and returned in a few moments 
with a medical man, who lived a few doors off, a stranger to us. 

" We must not let him know that the gentleman is a stranger, 
if we can help it, Guinevere," said Elsie. 

We whispered this instruction to Maynard, and then went into 
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onr mother^s room and shut the foldlog-doors. Through them we 
could hear what passed when the doctor came. He said it was fe- 
ver, hut he conld not yet tell of what kind. 

" Yon most get him to bed," said he. 

Elsie and I started in horror. 

'^Oh, no, dri'' we heard Maynard say qnickly and decidedly. 
*' He is only a vidtor, and he wishes to be taken to the hospital." 

^*- 1 suppose yon don't want to kill him ontright, even if he is 
' only a visitor.' Where is your master? Where is yonr mistress ? 
Are they so afraid of contagion that they ran away and leave you 
to bmidle off their guest to Uie hospital? " 

" My mistress is away, sir, and there are only two young ladies, 
her daughters, in the house." 

" Let me see them." 

Elsie squeezed my hand. She was trembling; so was I. 

'^ We had better go in and tell the truth; it is always the best 
and safest way," whispered she. 

"Oh, Elsie, I donH think he would believe usi " I whispered 
back, the improbabUity of the story, if told to a stranger, striking me. 

"We must try," said she. "Nothing is so bad as the least 
shadow of mystery. His voice is not that of a young man, and he 
will probably have the sense to know the truth when he hears it." 

There was no light in my mother's room, and we could scarcely 
see the face of each other. 

" Don't tremble so, Guinny darling," said Elsie. 

"All right," whispered I; and then we opened the door and 
walked into the sitting-room. 

The doctor turned round sharply and looked surprised. He was 
a middle-aged man, with a good face. We bowed, and I hastened 
to speak. 

" We must apologize for having listened ; but this is a serious 
matter to us, and we have to ask your advice," I said, hurriedly. 
" That gentleman is quite a stranger to us. When my sister and I 
came home this evening, we found him at our gate, unable to walk. 
We asked him to come in — I thought a glass of wine would revive 
him ; but, as soon as he got in, he fainted away, and our maid can 
tell you the rest. We were not in the room. We are alone here 
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with onr servant ; we have no Mends who could help ns nnrse a 
sick person; and of coarse we do not know where his friends live. 
"What are we to do?" 

The doctor looked at me attentively while I spoke, and at hoth 
of ns when I had finished. > 

*^ Of course in that case there is only one thing to he done ; we 
must get him oft to the hospital, and he must take Ms chance. Ton 
will have to send there for a cah, and I am afraid yon must make 
np your minds to harhor him till it comes. In the mean time, I will 
take the responsihility of searching in his pockets to find out his 
name and address." 

I had heeu trembling on the borders of a great resolution while 
the doctor spoke. 

" Then he can not be moved without danger? " 

^^ Well, no, not quite without some risk ; he's got the fever on 
him, you see. But don't be alarmed ; you will have nothiug for 
which to blame yourselves. You have done more than most young 
ladies would have done for a stranger." 

*^ Not quite enough, though, for a fellow-creature, "We won't 
risk the danger of ^killing him outright.' Let him stay." 

Elsie put her arm through mine. 

" And we will nurse him as well as we .can," she added, warmly. 

"Gently, gently, young ladies," the doctor rejoined, smiling. 
" You think I considered you hard-hearted, and now you rush into 
the other extreme of romantic self-devotion. But you are mistaken. 
I think you have acted with great kindness — ^a little rashly, per- 
haps, if I may say so, in bringing a sick stranger into your house, 
but generously. And I think the hospital plan is not only sensible, 
but kind, as amateur nursing is praiseworthy, but sometimes de- 
fective." 

" We are not going to try our 'prentice hands on him ; we shaQ 
get a professional nurse," said I, coldly and decidedly. 

"You are surely not in earnest, my dear young lady ? " 

" I am indeed." 

" And supposing it turns to typhus, or something of that sort? 
And supposing the gentleman were to die in your house? " 

" If you think him in danger of dying as it is, it would be down* 
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rigbt murder to send him away,*' said I, looking up at faim bravely ; 
for I beHeved that he was only trying to frighten me. 

He looked at the patient again, and then again at me. 

" You really mean it, then ? " 

" Most solemnly I do." 

"Yes, we do," echoed Elsie. 

" You are good, brave girls, and yon shall not be any the worse 
for it. Is there a bedroom on this floor? " 

We prepared my mother's room; and then Elsie and I went 
away while Maynard and the doctor put the stranger, who was 
scarcely half conscious, to bed. We saw the doctor before he left. 

" I have been looking in his pocket, but can only find that his 
clothes are marked *E. Barach.' He has no pocket-book; he was 
probably half oS. his head when he went out. He is not in a con- 
dition to give any information aboat himself, and the only thing I 
can suggest is one which I can hardly advise — an advertisement." 

" Oh, no, that would not do at all I We must just wait till he 
can speak." 

"1 think that would be best. And now about the nursing. I 
will send you a professional nurse, and, if it proves, as I hope, to be 
nothing infectious, you can help her if you like. 

" Thank you. We are very much obliged to you for your kind- 
ness and advice." 

" There is no kindness — ^it is all business. Now good night, good 
night. I have left instructions with your most discreet of house- 
keepers. I expect she will scold you when I am gone for having 
had the sense to tell me the truth, instead of puzzling me with some 
humbugging story about his being your brother or your cousin. 
l^ow I mnst not stand here talking, or I shall turn your heads with 
my pretty speeches; but I wish all the young ladies I have to deal 
with had half your sense and your humanity. Good night, good 
night, my dears. Have you a father living? " 

" Yes, in Australia." 

"Ah, well, if I were he, I wouldn't be so far off I Good night." 

And at last he went away, leaving us laughing at his compli- 
ments. But in the midst of our laughter we heard a sound from 
the next room which silenced us. 
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*^ I tell yon I will carry it through, and nothing in heaven or 
earth shall stop me 1 " 

"We had neyer heard the voice of a man in delirium before, and 
the fierce words and tone struck us with a sudden sense of the re^ 
sponsibility we had taken upon ourselves. 



CHAPTER 11. 

Elsib and I did try our 'prentice hands at nursing the patient, 
after all ; we took our turns of watching in the sick-room when he 
was quiet; at other times, when we were in the next room, we 
could hear him talking loudly and excitedly. Then, when the crisis 
of the fever was past, and he lay all day with his eyes closed, we 
used to open the folding-doors, and keep alternate watch, while we 
went on with our drawing and writing. 

At first we exchanged only whispers now and then, afraid of 
disturbing the sick man ; but, as we got accustomed to the presence 
of the slumbering invalid, our voices rose gradually to their natural 
pitch, and our talk went on in the old way. We even found our- 
selves laughing; but then we would turn with a frightened "Hush I " 
to see the patient lying as motionless and torpid as ever. 

" I believe he means to lie like that for ever, under the delasion 
that he is part of the furniture of the house ; and we shall never be 
able to get rid of him," said Elsie, with comic despair. 

The doctor himself coald not understand his long torpor ; the 
patient looked better, but Maynard had great difficulty in rousing 
him to take food, and when he had swallowed it he fell back into 
the same drowsy state. 

" Suppose mamma were to come back suddenly, walk into her 
room before we could tell her, and find this young man," said I. 

" It is very strange that she does not write to us ; she has been 
away a fortnight, and yet we have not heard a word from her." 

Our mother's silence made us both anxious as the days went by ; 
but we knew she was not fond of letter-writing, and we were tx)o 
busy to let our anxiety prey upon our minds. My pupils were old 
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enough to do withoat me, and I was staying with them only nntil I 
oooli find some more. This was not easy, as I was yonng, and 
many women yalne the instractress of their children at the number 
and depth of her wrinkles. Elsie, who hated teaching, worked 
hard with her pencil daring these holidays, going some hours each 
day to the British Museum. I took up my practicing again ; the 
doctor said, " If it rouses the invalid, so much the better." But it 
did not. Of aU our trials he was the greatest; but he was certainly, 
as Elsie said, a '^ new interest in life '* as welL Who was he ? How 
did he get here? What would he say when he opened his eyes 
again upon the world, to find himself in the care of two unknown 
young women ? 

" Say ? " said Elsie, cynically. " Why, he will say he is very 
much obliged to us, and offer us five pounds for our trouble I " 

^' Oh, Elsie, I do think he is a gentleman ! " 

" Has the very insensible stranger won that flinty heart which 
has never softened to any man in his senses, oh, my sister? " asked 
Elsie mockingly. "Mr. Bums may be shabbily dressed; but at 
least he has brains." 

This Mr. Burns was another of my troubles. He was one of my 
sister's many admirers, a clever little student at the British Museum, 
who carried her easel about for her, brought her her luncheon, 
helped her with his advice — and it was good advice — ^about her 
drawing, and thought himself overpaid when she let him help her 
to put on her old water-proof— a mark of favor which drew down a 
torrent of wrath from me when she confessed it. 

Elsie's admirers were a constant pain and grief to me. I do not 
think I was jealous ; but it seemed to me to be beneath my sister's 
dignity to let herself be so universally worshiped. For she was a 
bright particular star at the "British." There male aud female 
students worked in the same rooms, and a spirit of eamctraderie 
sprang up among them. I did not like it; but I had been there, 
noticed that Elsie was treated with the respectful homage due to a 
queen from whom a word is a condescension; and returned home 
laughing at her toleration of such a dingy throng of admirers. Still 
I did not like to hear so much of Mr. Burns's brilliant remarks and 
profound criticisnu 
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" I am faring yon witb my chatter, Guinny," said she one day, 
when she saw an ominous frown gathering on my face. 

" Yon know, Elsie dear, I am never tired of hearing you talk, 
only I wish it were not always about Mr. Bums." 

" Why, Guinny, isn't it better that I should tell you everything, 
as I do and always mean to do ? I don't care a bit for Mr. Bums 
when you are with me ; but, when you are away and mamma is 
absorbed in the Hunters— well, then it is a relief to go to the Brit- 
ish Museum and talk to some one who tries to please and amuse 
me." 

" Yes, it is hard for you, Elsie, I know ; but, if I can exist with- 
out admirers, I don't see why you should not." 

" You are not like me, you know. When any one thinks you 
pretty, you delight in keeping him several miles off on the other 
side of a brick wall. I've no doubt it is more dignified. But I can't 
help wanting people to like me ; and really I don't think I am ever 
quite happy unless I am a little bit in love with somebody." 

Expostulation from me, mocking laughter from Elsie, melting on 
my side, apology on hers — as usual. 

Our mother had been away three weeks, when one afternoon 
we got a letter from her which destroyed our light-heartedness at a 
blow. 

'^ My darlings," it began, and after a page about the beauties of 
Boulogne, it went on—" I am going to tell you something which 
will be a great surprise to you both. Mr. and Mrs. Hunter have 
met some friends of theirs here, named Milman — very nice people 
and very highly cultivated — ^I am sure Guinevere would appreciate 
them ; and, after hearing me sing, they said what a pity it was such 
a voice as mine should be wasted. Well, we talked it over, and the 
Hunters both said the same; and the end of it was that they intro- 
duced me to a gentleman staying here, a Signer Parotti, a splendid 
musician, who goes about giving concerts with his wife and two or 
three more. They happened to be in want of a contralto voice, and 
at last they persuaded me to try public singing. By the time you 
receive this I shall have made my dihut^ of course under an assumed 
name, and in a few days we are going on to Trouville. Fancy your 
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old mother making her d^ut ! Mind you wish me plenty of ap- 
plause. I felt it to he a datj not to neglect such an opportunity of 
earning a little money. I can not bear to he a useless mouth while 
my darlings are toiling so hard." 

I put down the letter indignantly. 

"If she really cared for 'her darlings,' she would know that 
they would rather sell matches than have their mother perform with 
a troupe of fifth-rate singing people I " 

" Go on reading, Guiony ; I caii^t understand it. Is she going to 
leave me here all alone with this house on my hands? " 

I read through some more comments and laments, and then — 

" I think my poor little Elsie would be much happier and more 
comfortable if she had a resident engagement ; the constant running 
backward and forward from pupils to Museum, and the irregular 
meals, not so good as I should like to afford my children, are very 
unwholesome. I shall give up the house after this quarter, when I 
shall return to England to see about it." 

This was the substance of the letter, which ended with more 
loving messages and encouragement to hope for brighter times. I 
was passionately indignant and I am afraid my comments were not 
dutiful. Elsie cried — 

" You know, Guinevere, I dare say people would call it plucky 
and spirited of her; but I do think it very unkind to throw me 
over in that way, for I have tried so hard to be a good daughter 
to her." 

"My dear Elsie, you must not judge these high-spirited and 
enterprising parents of ours by the standard of ordinary mortals. 
They are so fully occupied with the splendid sacrifices they make in 
order to procure us a ' future ' that they don't notice how very un- 
comfortable they make our ' present.' " 

"Guinny, I wish you would not he so bitter. You let these 
things eat into you so." 

" I can't help it. I hate this high talking and this mean acting. 
For it is mean and selfish of them to cast us off like this ' for our 
good ' ; and we can't he blind to it just because we are their chil« 
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dren, and therefore the chief safferers. You know, Elsie, I don't 
thiDk that parents oaght to sacrifice everything for their children 
any more than children for tlieir parents ; hut, if they would only 
tell us plainly that they mean to go their own way. regardless of us, 
we should he hotter prepared for what we have to expect." 

Elsie did not answer at once — she went on crying; hut presently 
she dried her eyes. 

^^ It is of no use railing, though one ean^t help it just at first. 
I suppose, after all, she does not think it unkind ; and tbe idea of 
the excitement pleasedlier, and she likes admiration and applause. 
So it is all only natural." 

" So much the worse for nature," said I harshly. 

But Elsie was not going to grieve any more. Presently she 
said, laughing — 

" What a pity it is oar invalid is young, and not old and gray- 
headed I He might have waked up to pity us, and be a father to 
us I" 

" Tbank you — I don't think I want to try any more fathers," 
said I. 

So now Elsie also had to look out for a new engagement as resi- 
dent governess in London. 

It is dreary work this situation-hunting. My sister came in one 
day, after two unsuccessful interviews procured by an agent, sat 
down on a footstool at my feet and buried her head in my lap. 

" I suppose, if I were in better spirits, I should laugh at the in- 
terviews I have had to-day," said she, looking up at me sadly ; " but 
I can not. ^ My first ' was a lady of so mnch finer clay than I that 
she looked at somebody else all the time she was speaking to me. 
* My second' was the wife of a shop-keeper in Jermyn Street. For 
some ignoble reason or other I made up my mind not to teach there 
as soon as I saw it was a shop ; but I went in for fun. I saw a 
meek little lady, who dropped her ^ h's ' and was very 'umble. Like 
Fag in The Rivah^ who kicks the kitchen-boy because his master 
has kicked him, I revenged myself on * my first ' by my haughty 
treatmelit of * my second,' whom I left convinced that I taught for 
pleasure. Pleasure I " She paused, and presently went on yqpj 
sadly : *^ Do you know, Goiany, I can not help feeling something 
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verj like despair ? I feel that I shall never get out of the slough 
of teaching." 

^' Don*t. Tou must not feel that, mj darling. Eemember how 
young and how clever jou are. You will be a successful artist some 
day ; but you must go through the 'prentice-years and the wander- 
years first, you know." 

*^ But don^t you see that I shall not be able to study now that I 
have to live with a family f I shall feel caged up after having been 
free to do just as I like. It seems to me that, if I once put the yoke 
on my neck, I shall never be able to shake it off, that I shall lose all 
spirit as the years go by, and just sink into a mere governess-hack, 
like the hundreds one knows and meets every day. Don't you 
understand ? " 

I understood well enough. In spite of the kindness with which 
I had been treated, I had sometimes felt just the same dread of the 
restless pilgrimage of drudgery which would end in the sullen con- 
tent of hopelessness ; but faith in my youth and my luck had always 
come back to me — and it would come back to Elsie, I knew. But 
I did not like to hear her talk so, and I did my best to comfort and 
cheer her. 

'* I met Mr. Burns in the * Underground,' " she said presently, 
'^and even he noticed that I was looking downcast; and he said 
that it hurt him, and that he would give anything in the world to 
see me happy again." 

This did not please me at all ; an awful vision of dingy little Mr. 
Bums as a brother-in-law rose up to torment me. 

"How could you let him say such things, Elsie? He will be 
asking you to marry him next I " 

" He would if he dared." 

"Elsie," cried I, in despair, "you surely could never marry a 
man with such nails?" 

"Don't be alarmed. I certainly should not think of marrying 
him, whatever his nails may be like. But I can not help feeling 
touched when I see that a man loves me, a clever, honest little man 
too, and quite as well-bred, in his fashion, as any man I know. I 
am not like you. You would have g^ven him a cold stare, and won- 
dered at his amazing impertinence, I know." 
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I was silent for a few minutes; and then I said, in a low 
tone: 

" Elsie, you misjudge me a little, and so you think I don't under- 
stand you. It is a family fiction that I am as cold as a statue, just 
because I do not *fall in love,' as it is called, with everybody I 
meet." 

"As I do, you mean. No, you are not cold; but you have a 
well-regulated mind, and a heart entirely under your own control 
Instead of frittering away your affections on unfortunate little artists 
with nothing a year, you will reserve your smiles until some bald 
middle-aged millionaire makes his appearance with — " 

" Yes, yes— sell myself, of course I Why do you say these things, 
when you must know in your heart that they are no more true of 
me than of you, and that they hurt me? It is true that I would not 
marry a very poor man, because I know, and you know, that to do 
so would be misery; and I know better than to believe in the all-in- 
all-to-each-other theory. I know that I am more likely to be happy 
single than married ; yet I should like — ^to be — Gloved — " 

Ashamed of my last sentence, I broke off with a laugh, which 
deceived Elsie ; she did not think I was in earnest, and the moment 
after I was glad of it. 

We were still sitting in the twilight,, when we heard footsteps at 
the door and a ring at the bell. 

" James I " we cried both together, not in welcoming tones ; and 
I got up and shut the folding-doors to conceal our invalid ; and yet 
as I did so, a conviction of the uselessness of the action struck me. 
My brother had developed unexpectedly during the last three years, 
and his distinguishing quality now was a rather unpleasant sharp- 
ness; he was in the office of a solicitor noted for his ability and 
nnsompulousness, and James was " getting on." 

He opened the sitting-room door, advanced, and kissed us affec- 
tionately ; when he remembered the fact of our existence, James 
was very fond and proud of us. He was in evening-dress, and was 
looking very well. He was small, fair, with fine aquiline features 
and little white hands, of which he was proud. 

"Where are you going, my pretty lad? " asked Elsie. 

" Going to the opera, ma'am," he said. " The governor gave me 
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a polite note of inyitation from madam this morning. The fact is, 
madam's daughters are glad to get jour nice little brother to hold 
their opera-glasses and fans and to ^behave pretty' to them." 

"You conceited boy I I dare tay they won^ eyen look at 
you." 

"I wish they wouldn't Medusa, the eldest — she was christened 
^ Olivia,' by mistake— has taken a fancy to me because I am such a 
sharp lad. 80 she puts up her eye-glass and starea at me, and I 
hear her bawling out to some friend or other that little Yemey is a 
great pet of hers. And she thinks it is the freedom of good breed- 
ing." 

" What a horrid woman I " cried Elsie. 

"Yes, she is not exactly what you would call nice. But she is 
rich, you see ; so all the youth that would be golden if it could is at 
her feet, and I among the throng." 

** Oh, James, surely you would not marry her? " 

"My sagacious and lovely Elsie, yon are right I would not; 
though half the needy young men in London would say it was a case 
of sour grapes, and the other half would caU me a fool. But, for 
all my appreciation of wealth, I own I should think it an act of de- 
plorable folly to tie myself to a woman like that for the sake of a 
few thousands that, sooner or later, I shall get without her." 

** You have plenty of modest self-confidence, my dear brother," 
said I. 

** Yes, I believe I have," said he, bowing. *' Where's mamma? " 

We paused. Then Elsie said slowly — 

" We have not the slightest idea." 

" Don't mount the tripod, or you will upset my nerves, and Me- 
dusa will bowl me over at a glance." 

"I really mean what I say. Bead this; we got it yesterday; " 
and she took our mother's letter out of her desk and gave it to 
him. 

He read it through quite calmly, while we sat with our eyes fixed 
on him to watch its effect ; and then he looked at us. 

" I see you expect me to destroy my only dress-coat by flinging 
my arms about violently and gasping for air. I am sorry to disap- 
point you ; but the fact is, I am scarcely even surprised. And you 
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may be as indignant with me as yoa please ; but I rather admire 
her for it. Fancy her having the nerve to brave Goinevere^s dis- 
gust!" 

*' And to whistle off poor EMe and leave her without a home! " 
added I, impatiently. 

*'I sbonld think, on the whole, ^poor Elsie' must be glad to be 
out of it. She must have known it could not go on for ever. You 
may think yourselves lucky that it is only concert-singing in France ; 
if she had staid here much longer it might have been tight-rope 
dancing in England." 

" James, I should not have thought it possible that a man could 
talk so of his mother I " 

"But I mean nothing but what is complimentary. I think she 
has more spirit than any woman I know — even than you. What 
does surprise me is to see so much indignation in Elsie, who once, I 
believe, talked of— may I say it? — going on the stage." 

"That was a very different thing," began Elsie, quickly. "I 
was obliged to earn my own living, and I naturally thought of the 
thing I believed, and still believe, I could do best. But I gave it up 
directly when you all opposed it, and took to a profession I detest 
— and you know best whether it was simply weakness which made 
me give way." 

"Heaven forbid that I should name * weakness' in the same 
breath with my Amazonian sisters ! " said he, with mock terror. 
" Well, I must be going ; I shall take the train at EarPs Court. Why 
don't you open the folding-doors? I thought you always had them 
open in summer-time." 

" Yes, we do generally," said I carelessly. 

" Well, let us open them now ; " and he stepped forward. 

Elsie ran and caught the handle. 

" Stay ; I think we have a little surprise even for you. We did 
not mean to * upset your nerves' by telling you; but, as you are a 
prying, inquisitive person, without even the politeness to say, *I 
hope I don't intrude,' we will be as open as the day." 

" Why, what have you got in there ? Six young ladies hung up 
by the hair?" 

" Come and see, and don't make a noise." 
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She opened the door and went in. He followed, and I came 
last, whispering ** Hnsh I '' 

The gas was low, but not too low for the invalid to be plainly 
seen. He was lying with his white face tnmed a little to the wall, 
as placidly as ever. For once James was unmistakably surprised. 
He looked from the bed to ns and exclaimed — 

" Guinevere — ^Elsie — what the—" 

Then, stopping short in his speech, he went forward to examine 
our strange guest more closely. Ko sooner had he bent over him 
than he started back, crying — 

" By Jove, it's young Barach I " 

And I fancied I saw the color come into the white face on the pil- 
low ; but in the dim light I could not be sure. We dragged James 
back into the sitting-room, and shut the doors again. 

" Who is he ? " " How did he come here ? " we asked each other 
sliarply. 

"N^ever mind who he is yet; how did he come here? " repeated 
James impatiently. 

" Come down-stairs and we will tell you," said I, struck by a 
new fear of being overheard. 

We told him the story as shortly as we could. 

"By Jove! Talk of mamma being rash I You must be mad. 
What will people think of yout " 

"Who are * people'? We have hardly any friends, and they 
know us too well to think ill of us. Nobody else need know that 
we have been guilty of the crime of saving a man's life." 

" But people will know. Young Barach, too 1 " 

** Who is * young Barach ' ? 

" Why, the Barach, the only Barach, the man who has put all 
the city in a ferment, the man whom all London is talking about, 
the man who tried to set the Thames on fire, and failed." 

"Will you leave off talking parables, and explain? We know 
nothing of the talk of ^aU London' or the city. What has he 
done? Is he a thief, or a madman, or what? " 

" He has been called both, and a good many other names be- 
sides. He is a son of Sir Gordon Barach, the member for Sharlton. 
His father put him with Burton Payne, on the Stock Exchange, 
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to keep him oat of miscliief. But, instead of chaffing the junior 
clerks, drawing caricatures on the office blotting-paper, and drink- 
ing the office sherr j with the governor, as a well-connected young 
nmn has every right to do, he took it into his head to work. Bur- 
ton Payne, a weak, shiUy-shally sort of fellow, who keeps going by 
having a dip into everything and shuffling out at the right moment, 
happened to have some papers upon a French irrigation project — ^a 
great unwieldy concern, never likely to pay, in my opinion. Well, 
young Barach found these papers, and an evil spirit put it into his 
head to read them ; and another, worse than the first, persuaded 
him to go into the subject thoroughly. He did so ; the thing took 
his fancy; he got leave of absence from Burton Payne, who was 
glad to be rid of him I should think, and off he went to the south 
of France to get a practical knowledge of the thing. He took with 
him a crack engineer from Paris to whom the thing was new — ^mark 
his 'cuteness ; and then, after talking to peasants, proprietors, and 
Heaven knows who, and making himself pretty well master of the 
subject — ^then he sends for the French engineers, promoters, etc., 
who are interested in the matter, and hears what they have to say. 
All this on his own account, mind. He must be badly off for ways 
of spending his pocket-money I 

*^ Well, then back he came to London. Burton Payne had for- 
gotten all about the Orau and the Durance and the Bouches du 
Bh6ne and Barach himself by this time. But our young speculator 
fastened on him like an octopus. Payne found himself for the first 
time forced to go into a subject. He is a weak sort of man, as I 
told you, and your interesting invalid has the most persuasive tongue 
in the world; he is so ponderously in earnest. Well, Barach per- 
suaded him to throw himself into this project in a manner quite 
contrary to his usual cat's-paw t<actics. The young one did every- 
thing, wrote first-rate prospectuses, and believed himself all he said 
in them. 

^* At first the thing looked well* Barach^s fire and steadiness 
carried all before them. A company was formed ; shares at a pre- 
mium. But there was one great obstacle*— Burton Payne himself. 
No one trusted him ; and, you see, he was the ostensible mover of 
the thing, though it was pretty well known who pulled the strings. 
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Bat this clever joong Barach is only a lad, without any inflaence in 
the city. The Stock Exchange wouldn't take the thing up; the 
shares fell ; it was evident that it wouldn't work. Barton Payne 
was delighted to shuffle oat of it; hat the failure nearly drove 
Barach mad. Meeting after meeting was held, and at last share- 
holders received their money hack. Burton Payne looked glum 
over that part of the business. Barach stood with his face as white 
as a sheet ; somebody tried to chaff him. He looked up and said 
between his teeth, as if he did not know he was speaking aloud, 
Til do it yet, in spite of the whole— Stock Exchange ! ' 

'^ I was there— can't tell you what a sensation it made. He left 
the room at once, of course, and then there was a hubbub. There 
were bets made, and, little as I think of the scheme, I should be 
inclined to back him. It is not the horse so much that I Hke, but 
the jockey looks like going. I beg your pardon, ladies, for the slang. 
At any rate, he has got a name for pluck and dash that will be use- 
ful to him. And then suddenly he disappeared. We heard he was 
abroad. And now he turns up— here I It takes my breath away." 

^^ When you have got your breath back, I want you to make us 
a promise," said I. 

"Well, what is it? '» 

"Only not to say a wocd about this to any one, and not to come 
here again for a fortnight. In the mean time we will send him 
away. Ton have taken a weight off our minds by letting us know 
what sort of man we have to deal with. He is a brave feUow, and 
worthy of all the care we can give him." 

" You need not ask me to hold my tongue. I am not quite a 
fool. I will be back in a fortnight to hear how you have managed. 
And now I must be off as fast as I can ; I am late already. Good- 
by, you plucky mad little creatures; you have surprised me for 
once, I confess I" 

And so he went. 

That night Elsie and I lay awake talking of the invalid and bis 
strange story ; and, when we were at last silent, we lay awake still, 
thinking of him. Were " hero " and " City-man " really not incom- 
patible terms? 
2 
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CHAPTER in. 



Thb next day Elsie went to draw at the British Mnsenm. I 
walked part of the way with her, and reached home at ahont four 
o'clock. On opening the sitting-room door, I was startled to see 
our invalid sitting on the sofa. He rose and came quickly toward 
me, holding out his hand. His face was lit up by such a strong ex- 
pression of passionate gratitude that my eyes fell. He began to 
speak of thanks, stammered, and broke down. 

"Pray sit down; I don't think yon can be very strong yet," 
said I. 

"I shall never be strong enough to thank you.'' 

" And, after all, my sister and I have no right to any thanks, but 
must pass them on to Maynard, our servant, and a nurse, who took 
care of you between them," said I. I was anxious to lessen his 
Bense of obligation, and to put our rash hospitality in the light of a 
matter of course ; besides, the appai'ent suddenness of his recov- 
ery had roused suspicion in me. "Maynard teUs me the doctor 
called while I was out. Was he not surprised to find you so much 
better?" 

" Yes. He said 1 might get up. So I did ; and Mre. Maynard 
taught me to walk again, for at first I felt rather unsteady." 

"Yes; and I don't think I ought to tire you so much with talk- 
ing at first. Perhaps, if I pull down the blinds and leave you a little 
while, you will go to sleep." 

" Ko, please don't, or you will make me feel that I am in the 
way. Won't you— practice ? " 

Then he knew that this was my usual practicing hour I He an- 
swered my thoughts. 

" Your music has given me the sweetest of dreams lately, and I 
should like to dream again, if you will not let my presence disturb 
you." 

So I played softly, without much attempt at effect beyond such 
expression as comes by itself, the andante movements in Mozart's 
Fantasia-Sonata in A. And, when I glanced at my quiet patient to 
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see if he was asleep, I always fonnd his grave dark eyes fixed upon 
me. Kot oaring to play longer under this consciousness, I got up 
when the piece was finished, feeling that the hlood had risen to my 
cheeks. He answered my thoughts again. 

*^ I am afraid I have offended yon by my rade stare. But I have 
been strack by a resemblance in yon to another lady I know, the 
lady to whom I am engaged, and I have been trying to find oat 
where it lies. Please accept my apology. You have been playing 
soft music, as most suitable to an invalid's ears ; will you now play 
something stirring, to remind me that I must leave Capua? *' 

So I was playing the last notes of Wollenhaupt's Marehe Milir 
, taire when Elsie came in. 

Maynard had met her at the door and prepared her for the sight 
!of our patient 8he greeted him more kindly than I had done, 
arranged the sofa-cushions for him, and, when tea was brought in, 
she poured him out an invalid's cup, very weak, which he meekly 
asked if he might leave. We all laughed, and were at our ease. 
6till we felt a little shy of explanations, and kept up a feigned igno- 
rance of each other's names ; but we showed him Elsie's drawings, 
and we tried to find out the French puzzles in the ** World " to- 
gether, and enjoyed our evening, and found each other "nice." 
But he was watching for another opportunity to thank us ; presently 
he turned to Elsie, saying — 

" Tour sister will not allow me to be grateful ^" 

But she interrupted him. 

" Neither will I. I am a weak-minded person, and copy my 
sister in everything." 

" But I think you must let me speak. Remember, it is no slight 
thing you have done for me. I don't think there are in all England 
two other ladies who would have been so utterly generous " — his voice 
grew unsteady here, and he stopped. " I can't thank you — simply 
I can't; it is out of the question. I might thank you for a cup of 
tea, for a dance, but for saving my life at the risk of — " 

He got up, walked to the mantel-piece, and stood with his back 
to us, his broad shoulders heaving and his head down. The tears 
started to our eyes; we had never seen a man moved like this 
before. 
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I left my chair and walked toward him ; my voice was not very 
steady either. 

" If yon knew how glad we are to have heen able to do yon any 
good, yon.wonld be glad too, I am snre," I said slowly. "We 
were afraid that, when you got well, yon would think our conduct 
strange in such yoxmg women. But we have had to live independ- 
ently, and so we feel more free to do a plain duty than most girls 
are. I think you have understood this; and so, instead of a 
stranger, it seems to me that we have been harboring a friend." 

He turned round quickly. 

** Before Heaven, you have indeed I I won't make any protes- 
tations — I think you believe me." 

He seized my hand and Elsie's, and clasped them with a fervor 
which brought an answering flush of kindness to my face. 

" And now," said Elsie, " you must allow your nurses to suggest 
that you ought not to sit up any longer on the first day of convales- 
cence." 

Indeed he was almost worn out, though it was only seven 
o'clock ; and he soon wished us good night, and then Elsie and I 
went up-stairs to talk. 

" I can't suggest any improvement in our hero," Elsie said ; but 
still an invalid who could talk and walk about was a more serious 
matter than one who only lay still and had to be fed; and I, who 
was two years more advanced than Elsie toward the age of terror 
of " what people will say," felt uneasy. 

"Do you know, Elsie, I can't help thinking the progress he has 
made in one day toward recovery wonderfully rapid," hazarded I, 
when we had put out the gas. 

" I don't wonder about it," she answered, very gravely. " I 
am quite certain, Guinny, that for the last few days he has been — 
shamming I " 

I started, feeling suddenly hot and stifled. 

" Elsie, do you know what you are saying? If it is true, the 
man is the most dishonorable creature living I " 

"Don't you think your accusation is rather sweeping? You 
might as well hear what the poor fellow ha& to say for himself be- 
fore you load him with * appropriate epitaphs I ' " 
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" What can he say to excuse himself for having deliberately lis- 
tened to conversations of the most private nature — ^that he must 
have known we would not for the world have held before a stranger. 
He must have learnt all our family affairs — " 

*^ Well, as for that, it is about the best thing he could learn, as 
it justifies our conduct, and shows him what kind of girls we are. 
Without vanity, I may say that he must have discovered that we 
are women who deserve respect, and he is the last person who 
ought to blame us for our rashness. I did not dare suggest to you 
that he was not so unconscious as he seemed, though I felt nearly 
sure of it ; but I did take care that we should say nothing that it 
would do any harm for him to hear." 

^^ But he could not know that ; so he is just as much to blame 
asif— " 

" Well, we can not be sure that be was listening ; I may be 
wrong. Let us wait until to-morrow, and perhaps he will confess 
before going away. It seems a silly thing to say, but you have in- 
spired in him a profound veneration ; he followed you about with 
his eyes with a kind of admiring awe." 

^^ Yes, he told me I reminded him of the lady he is engaged to 
marry." 

"Engaged? Oh I " cried Elsie; and I secretly enjoyed her dis- 
appointment 

" And, my dear Elsie," I went on, after a pause, during which I 
made up my mind not to abuse him any more tiU I had some strong- 
er proof of his want of honor than mere suspicion, " I am afraid he 
won't offer us the five pounds I " 

"Oh, yes he willl He will drop it into my hand at the 
last moment, and I shall curtsey and say, ^ Thank you kindly, 
sirM" 

With a laugh at this brilliant exchange of wit, we said good 
night for the last time, and dropped into silence. 

The next momiug, after seeing his patient, the doctor asked to 
see me. 

" If he satisfies you as well as he has satisfied me, you will have 
no reason to regret your kindness, Miss Yerney," he said. " He 
seems as deeply conscious as a man can be of your courage and 
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generosity. He says his friends think he is abroad; so he is going 
to Dover, and then on to Homborg, or one of those places." 

^^ Is he well enongh to travel! " asked I. 

'^ Scarcely. He will stay a day or two at an hotel in town first, 
and I shall accompany him to Dover. He only shows a proper 
deUcacy in wishing to go as soon as he can." 

*^ He must not think we want to get rid of him before he is fit 
to travel," said I. 

" There is no fear of his thinking of yon and your sister any- 
thing but what is kind, Miss Yerney. He is quite weU enongh to 
stand a short drive in a hansom. I have recommended him not to 
get np too soon ; bat he will make his appearance to bid you fare- 
well some time in the course of the day." 

When the doctor had gone, Elsie and I both felt a little excited, 
and anxious for our invalid's appearance. 

*' Positively the last appearance," said Elsie, mournfully. 

" Why surely you are not sorry he is going, Elsie ? " 

^^ I am not altogether sorry, nor am I by any means altogether 
glad," she answered, slowly. 

She did not go to the Museum that day. 

^* I won't have another tSte-d-tSte with him, Elsie," I had said — 
so we were together when he came into the sitting-room. 

In spite of our suspicions, we felt kindly to our patient, and, the 
ice having been broken the day before, we were soon in lively talk. 

'^ I can't quite make out whether you are a stranger or an old 
.acquaintance," said Elsie, presently. '^ You see, an. invalid and a 
convalescent are not quite the same person." 

'< Did I confess many crimes while I was off my head ? " asked 
he, with mock anxiety. 

" Only three murders, two suicides, and a burglary." 

'^ Oh, is that all? I did not know how far down the list I might 
have got. I think I had better confess the rest now I am in my 
right mind. May I bore you by talking about myself t " 

"It will not bore us at all," said Elsie. 

"I will begin by saying that my name is Eugene Barach. Per- 
haps you may have heard that I have distinguished myself by a 
lamentable feiilure in an undertaking I had very much at heart" 
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We both bloshed. 

'* I had worked myself Into a state of strong excitement, and the 
collapse was terrible. I went down to hide myself at my father's 
place in Berkshire. My elder brother was at home ; and an elder 
brother's sympathy, when one has made a fool of oneself^ is not of 
the tender kind. I was not in a very good temper, and I dare say 
made myself very objectionable ; I completed my folly by quarreling 
with him — madness in a younger brother. A beautiful young lady 
who was staying there with her father, and whom I had had the 
bad taste to neglect in my savage sulkiness, took my part, and had 
the kindness to soothe my yanity and to say all sorts of nice things 
about my * pluck' and my ^energy,' and to listen to my rambling 
boasts of what I would do ' some day.' And one day I asked her to 
marry me, and she accepted me, although she is a fashionable beauty 
and I am a younger son just dismissed from my glorious post of hon- 
orary quill-driver in a stock-broker's office." 

"It was very noble of her," said Elsie, with courtesy, but with- 
out enthusiasm. 

" Yes, it was," he answered quietly. " Wheii she went back to 
her home--she lives in Kent — ^I determined to go abroad for a little 
while ; I began to feel heavy and stupid, and I thought a change 
would rouse me. I put up at an hotel in town, as I had some busi- 
ness to do ; but, finding I grew worse, I made up my mind to con- 
sult a doctor I knew, living in Redcliffe Square. I took a hansom 
to go to him ; but, when I got to the top of this street, I felt so ill 
that I jumped out and dismissed the man, thinking walking would 
revive me. But it did not; I turned giddy, and I was staggering 
about in the way you remember, when I felt I could go no farther, 
and had to cling to the railings. In that undignified situation I had 
the good luck to frighten you " — and he bowed to tbe — " and I don't 
remember much clearly after getting into the house." 

" Then you remember nothing until you opened your eyes yes- 
terday morning? " said Elsie slowly. 

" IJot quite that I have a real confession to make now." We 
were listening with an attention which must have made this speech 
a hard ordeal. ** It is some days now rince I gradually woke to a 
wonder and interest in my surroundings. At first, I opened my 
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eyes now and then, to see some one watching in the room ; then I 
used to hear soft voices and mnsic, and my wonder and interest 
grew. You know it was only natural that they should; was it 
not ? " pleaded he. '^ I grew into some knowledge of yon and yonr 
circmnstances hefore I conld have talked mnoh ; and I must apolo- 
gize for the fact that my interest grew stronger than my discretion. 
For perhaps you will say I ought to have coughed and h^med m 
soon as I was capable of speech ; but I — ^the fact is, I felt shy. I 
did not quite know how to announce myself; I felt that, as soon as 
I could speak, I ought to get up and go ; and I knew that I could 
not go yet, and that I should be more of a burden to you conscious 
than apparently unconscious, and that, if I spoke, I should lose the 
voices and the music. Tou think my conduct inexcusable. Miss 
Vemey— you see I know your name, and that you are the elder ; 
but please believe that I was influenced by no wish to pry into yonr 
affairs. I don't think, after all, I heard much which you would 
rather have kept unknown. Although you thought me more deaf 
than I was, my presence still put a restraint upon you, I think, for, 
when your talk grew very confidential, your voices got very low, 
and I give you my word I didn't listen ; and, if I had, I don't think 
I could have heard. Tou talked more about art and the book Miss 
Guinevere is reading, Carlyle's * French Revolution,' than about 
anything else, until — ^until some letter arrived which disturbed you, 
I believe," said he discreetly. "And then came your brother's 
visit, and I felt that it was time for me to go, if I could ; so yester- 
day, as you know, I * discovered myself ' to Maynard and afterward 
to you. I am afraid you. Miss Guinevere, think I have committed 
an unpardonable offense. In oonMdering it, please remember what 
a burden you will make my deep obligation to you if you think I 
have been guilty bf ingratitude and ill-breeding toward you and your 
sister." 

"We don't think anything of the kind," said Elsie eagerly. "Do 
you know, for the last few days I half guessed that you were not 
quite fast asleep, though Guinevere did not. And I think myself 
that your reasons are good ones ; indeed I knew some of them be- 
fore you mentioned them." 

His eyes thanked her, and then he looked again at me. I felt it 
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would be ungenerous to hold out longer, so I forgave him. He 
stayed to tea with ns ; we played and talked, and then he rose to 
go. We tried to carry off the strangeness of this parting by light 
small-talk. Bat he paid no attention to our fears that there would 
be a thunderstorm before long. When I gave him my hand, he held 
it for a moment 

" You will let me come and see you again ? " 

'^ I am afraid — I think it would be better — ^not. I am sure you 
will not think my— our refusal discourteous, knowing — ^all about 
us." 

" Knowing you, I dare ask you not to put me off with common- 
places. I should not be human if I could bear the thought of being 
cut off for the rest of my life from all communication with you — 
and your sister, and Maynard. I have no mother or sister, or, 
sheltered by their protection, I could come as often as I would. I 
can only beg you not to stand rigidly upon etiquette just because I 
am alone in the world, as you are. Let me come only once before 
I go away; and I hope that when I return you will be no longer 
alone. You treated me with the devotion of sisters when I was ill; 
can you not look upon me as a brother now that you have brought 
me back to life ? " 

" Practically — ^no," said I. " We can think of you as one, but 
we can not treat you as one. I wUl speak plainly. You must not 
think us merely conventional when I say that we can not do so be- 
cause it is never done. We can brave the risk of slander when it is 
an imperative duty to do so, but not a moment longer." 

Then Elsie spoke. 

^^ You must not think it is because we do not wish to see you 
again, Mr. Barach." 

"May I not come — once? " 

r hesitated; and Elsie took advantage of my weakness. 

"Just once," she half whispered; and then, bolder, as I still 
said nothing, she repeated aloud, " Just once." 

He took it as an answer, and, as if afraid we might withdraw it, 
shook hands with us both again, and left us. 

Elsie and I did not talk much that evening ; I was silent, so she 
had to be so too. I tried to read " Faust," but felt too restless ; tlie 
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honse seemed deserted and lonely. My repressed excitement drove 
me to the piano, and I remained playing on mechanically long after 
the music had ceased to interest me, even after Norah had gone, 
rather listlessly, to bed. Then, ashamed of my sollenness and of the 
onnsnal tempest of emotions I had been subject to during that even- 
ing, I set myself to read steadily until my eyes grew dim and I heard 
the clock strike two. Then I went noiselessly to bed. I think Elsie 
was awake ; but she did not speak to me. 



CHAPTER IV. 

It was strange what a slight effect that so unusual episode in 
our quiet lives left upon us. We went on next day with our draw- 
ing and writing as if no young man with an interesting history and 
an embarrassing gratitude had ever occupied much of our time and 
thoughts. We hardly even spoke of him ; I wondered that Elsie 
did not, but I did not suggest the subject myself. 

One afternoon, when she was away at the Museum, and I was 
expecting her back, the gate creaked, and I started up with my 
cheeks burning. But it was not Elsie ; it was Mr. Baraoh. I thought 
he looked worse than when he left us, three days before. After a 
few minutes' talk, I asked him, rather shyly, if he had heard any 
more about the irrigation company. He seemed pleased by tiie 
question. 

" No. You know it is a company no longer." 

** Will it ever be? " I asked rather archly. 

" Why, yes, I hope so ; but you must not lure me on to talk 
about it." 

*' I wish I knew how. I have heard just enough to interest with- 
out satisfying me." 

And I led him on to give me an account of the project — a vast 
one indeed — ^the fertilization of the vast plain of the Orau, in South 
France, by means of the rich alluvial deposits of the Durance. 

He told it well ; I felt where lay the force of this man's influence 
over Burton Payne, as, excited and earnest, he compelled my inter- 
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est in the work he had spent his energies npon. When he had fin- 
ished, he laughed quietly. 

"That is all, so far," 

" Then you mean to carry it through ? " 

" I have boasted too much already ; it is the idlest of boasts in a 
man in my position to say 'I will^ in the matter. But I shall try 
agam some day, I hope ; I am too vain to like the feeling of having 
failed. And I believe in it, you see ; I have spent my time, my 
brains, my enthusiasm, all I had, upon it. In these circumstances 
it is natural to try again ; wouldn't you ? " 

He did not put this as a mere formal question. 

"I am not a man; I have none of the qualities needful in the 
carrying out of a great enterprise. Perhaps, if I had courage and 
steadfastness — " 

" But, Miss Yemey, surely you must know that, if ever man or 
woman had courage and steadfastness of the highest kind — " 

" I have, you are going to say ; and I am much obliged to you. 
But I have nothing but emotional courage and the steadfastness of 
obstinacy. This b not mock-modesty on my part, but the result of 
self-study, I assure you. You can scarcely know as weU as I do." 

" It is idle to say 1 know you better than you do yourself. But 
I never thought I should be able to understand a woman as I do 
you. Miss Yemey," he went on. Still excited. " I hope you do not 
think me impertinent in speaking so frankly. I seem to have learnt 
you by inspiration. Yet I wonder to think what an utterly wrong 
impression of you I should have taken, if I had met you in ordinary 
circumstances ; I might have danced with you in baU*room after 
ball-room, handed you a hundred cups of tea, and known you no 
better than if I had lived at the Korth Pole and you at the South." 

"What would you have thought of me then?" asked I, my 
curiosity and my vanity roused. 

" I should have called you a sparkling little brunette, but never 
have thought that you could be tender and sweet, still less that you 
had a largeness of mind more common in men, if I may say so, than 
in women." 

This speech had touched upon a grievance of mine. 

^'Setting aside the very high compliments you have paid me, 
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Mr. Baracfa, I confess that I have often felt how heavily a woman 
was handicapped by the accident of her physique. If a man has 
anything in him, he can be what he pleases, grave or gay, dignified 
or active, no matter whether he be tall or short ; bat a little dark 
woman must be vivacious, a tall fur one must be languid, or she has 
mistaken her vocation,^' I ended, with a laugh. 

This speech was a little stifE, I knew ; but I thought Mr. Barach's 
frankness was going too far, and I kept the conversation to generali- 
ties until Elsie came in. He did not stay much longer, and he did 
not ask if he might come again ; but, as he held my hand to say 
good-by, he looked down at me with the expression in his eyes 
that I had feared to see there; it seemed to say, *^ Right or wrong, 
I love you I '' And I lowered my own eyes lest they should answer 
him. 

After that day I knew better than to ^ve way to reflection or 
self-examination, better than to avoid Mr. Earaches name in talking 
to Elsie. I felt the need of action stirring up new energy in me ; 
and I read, wrote, talked, and sought a new situation harder than 
ever. 

Our guest had been gone ten days, and Maynard had received a 
yery handsome present from him, when, one afternoon, as Elsie and 
I were sitting together, we heard a knock at the door, and an un- 
known voice, and then lifaynard announced, '^Lady Oatherine 
Hyde." 

The lady was a stranger, tall, handsome, and well dressed ; she 
looked about twenty-five. Elsie guessed who she was at once ; but 
I did not, and could only see that this stranger was prepared to treat 
us as if we were out of sight. 

'^I am a stranger to you," she began; '^but you may, perhaps, 
have heard my name ? " 

" Never that I know of," said I quietly. 

" Or you may, perhaps, have seen my portrait inside a locket 
hanging on the watch-chain of your late guest while he was 
ill?" 

I looked up at her with new intelligence. 

" We may have seen the locket, but it would not have occurred 
to us to open it," I said dryly. 
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Sbe continaed, with jast the same tinge of insolence in her 
tone — 

" I am engaged to Mr. Barach '' — she paused, as if to watch her 
effect — ^I bowed — *^ and, after hearing of the service you had done 
him, I was anxious to see and thank yon myself.'' 

" We are really very much obliged to you," struck in Elsie, in a 
meek tone; *^bat we were quite satisfied with Mr. Barach's own 
thanks." 

'^ Of course, he did all that was right in the matter of thanks and 
— remuneration." 

**Mr. Barach felt that the service we had rendered him was not 
of a kind to be repaid," said Elsie. *^ To offer us remuneration 
would have been an insult." 

^^ We are not the kind of girls to allow men to be rude with us, 
whatever insolence we may have to suffer from our own ses:," said I 
quietly, with eyes flashing and cheeks glowing. 

Our visitor had the grace to look ashamed of herself as she re- 
turned my full look ; then she spoke in a different manner. 

^^ I beg your pardon ; I see I have made a mistake. I had thought 
— ^well, I had thought all sorts of things that are not true, and I am 
glad I came and learnt the truth." 

"We are very much obliged to you," said Elsie again, with stall 
more humility. 

"Yes, it' is your turn to be repellent now," she said; "and 
I am going to bear meekly anything you like to say to me, in 
the hope that you will be generous enough to for^ve me in the 
end." 

Her manner was now so gracious and winning that we were dis- 
armed. 

" I don't wish to say anything disagreeable to yon," said Elsie, 
half smiling ; " but I should like to know why you came to attack 
us?" 

" I am half ashamed to tell you. When I learnt that Eugene 
Barach had been ill, and had been nursed devotedly by two young 
ladies, I naturally felt anxious to see them. I need not tell you 
that I was moved by no vulgar feeling of jealousy; but I must con- 
fess to the vulgar feeling of curiosity." 
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<' I am afraid yon had heard a very bad aooount of us,'' said I drily. 

'^ No, I assnre yon, I had not. But I did not know — ^how oonld 
1 know? — what yon were like — " 

" And yon were astonished to find that we did not drop our 
'hV" said Elsie. 

" It was a very nnladylike action of onrs, certainly," said I. 

Odr visitor burst into a pretty soft langh. 

*^ At least I have not been guilty of the meanness of attacking 
people unable to defend themselves. WUl yon forgive met I am 
not at all used to asking pardon, I assnre yon. But your high spirit 
and frankness have won me, and I want yon to do me justice, as I 
do you." 

We accepted her apology readily enough; and then, as she 
showed some interest in ns, we told her something about our way 
of life. 

'^Then you are really almost as independent as young men? " 

"Quite," said Elsie. "The only difference is that we don't 
smoke and don't get into mischief." 

" I can not teU yon how much I envy yon your liberty and ad- 
mire your strength of mind. It is very hard that, when a woman 
tries to free herself a little from the conventional restraints put upon 
her, she should be called ^fast' " 

" But I don't think any one, however censorious, who knew us 
at ^11, would call us fast," said Elsie gravely. 

The lady laughed again. 

" Why, you are not so strong-minded as I thought I What do 
youcaU*fast?'" 

"Wait a moment, please, for me to think," said Elsie. "I caU 
^fast' any woman who, without any necessity for it, and merely to 
satisfy the restlessness of an insufficiently occupied mind, draws 
people's attention upon herself by willful eccentricities, and says and 
does not what other women can not say and do, but what they will 
not say and do." 

" Your definition is too severe," sdd Lady Catherine. " I should 
have expected broader views from you." 

" Schoolmasters and mistresses are proverbially narrow-minded, 
yon know," said EMe. 
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** Ah, bnt jou don^t think the whole dutj of children consists 
in shutting the door after them and speaking when they are spoken 
to I '' She turned to me. ^ Yon told me that 70a are trying to find 
some more pnpils? '* 

"Yes," said I. 

"I know a lady in want of a governess for her children, and I 
think yon would suit her admirably. She wants some one young 
and— and well-bred, firm enough to keep spoilt children in order, 
and lively enough to amuse herself when she is dulL'' 

*<I should not like that," said I, decidedly. 

^^ Bnt listen— for, the more I think of it, the more sure I fed 
that it would suit you. I will tell you faithfully the advantages and 
disadvantages," she went on, with good-natured eagerness. "First 
— the lady is a beauty, and, consequently, rather capricious; the 
children are spoilt through bad management, bat you would have 
them entirely to yourself-— the parents would not thwart you in any 
way. The gentlemen of the family, I think, you would not like, 
but they would not come much in your way, and the parents would 
give a high salary to any one they liked," she added hurriedly. 

"It is very kind of you to interest yourself so much about me," 
said I. 

" But the obligation would be on the other side. These people 
would be yery grateful to me for introducing you to them. Will 
you let me?" 

" I shall be very much obliged to you if you will. Do they live 
in town?" 

" No — at Hawkstone, in Kent Mr, Godfrey is a very great man 
in the city ; you have heard of him, I dare say. And his wife was 
the celebrated beauty, Leila Fitzgerald." 

"I never heard of her; but then I know very little about the 
fashion, in beauty or in anything else." 

" Will you be ready to go down and be * interviewed ' next week ? 
I will write to her to-night." 

She was beaming with eagerness to carry out her plan, and I 
consented, feeling a little bewildered by the suddenness of this pos- 
sible good fortune, and at the strides our acquaintance with the 
beautiful stranger had made during this first visit 
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"When she liad gone, taking with her the address of my late era- 
ployers, upon which I had insisted, I looked gravely at Elsie, who 
at first said nothing. 

" You don't like her, Elsie ; why not ? She is beautiful, fasci- 
nating, and very kind-hearted ; is she not ? " 

" Yes, but she is too restless and impulsive ; I should not care 
to trust her. Do you know, I think she is just what we were talk- 
ing about — ' fast ' ? " 

" I don't like to hear you say that, when she has just been be- 
having so kindly to me." 

'^ Why, it is only a caprice of hers ; one can see that she likes 
playing 'Lady Bountiful,' and prides herself on her energy." 

'' She has been spoilt," said I ; '' but she is straightforward and 
generous." 

And Elsie said no more against her; but presently I remarked: 

^' Do you know, Elsie, I think Mr. Barach ought to have said 
more about us to Lady Catherine than he did, or nothing at all. It 
was right neither to her nor to us to leave the story half told." 

" Why, Guinny, how simple you are I I am sure that he never 
said a word to her about us." 

" But, my dear child, how could she have found it out ? " 

" I don't know ; but I am certain she did. Why, do you think, 
if such a thing happened to the man you were engaged to, you 
would not find it out ? I know I should. I will prove to you that 
he did not tell her. First of all, she was utterly surprised to find 
that we were ladies ; Mr. Barach would not have left her in doubt 
about that. She was angry and jealous, in spite of all she said to 
the contrary ; and that was because she had had to find the story 
out, instead of being told. And, lastly, Mr. Barach would have 
known better than to tell her at all." 

'' I think he would have done much better to tell her all ; it 
would have been more loyal to her and kinder to us. I fancy a 
woman can generally tell when the man she loves is speaking the 
truth in such matters." 

" I don't believe she does love him, any more than he loves her." 

*' Elsie, Elsie, you must not say that I" said I, with tingling 
cheeks. 
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" Listen, Guinevere. Was she not more astonished at our cour- 
age than grateful for our care of him f And, if she really cared for 
him, would not her first impulse, after hearing all about it, be to 
write him a nice letter about us? Instead of that, she seemed glad 
to hear that we had thought it best not to keep up the acquaint- 
ance ; and, as she sees she need not be jealous of us, she will not let 
him know she has been spying out his actions.'' 

" I don't believe all that a bit, Elsie ; but it is very clever of you 
to make it up." 

Two days later I received a note from Lady Catherine, inclosing 
a telegram which she had received from Mr. Godfrey. It said : 

"Many thanks for letter. Please engage the lady at once. 
Your recommendation quite sufficient. Ask her to come Wed- 
nesday." 

I gave it to Elsie in astonishment. 

" They must be queer people to engage a person they have never 
seen on the recommendation of some one who has seen her only 
once. 

" Of course you won't go, Guinny ; there must be something 
wrong about them." 

" Of course I shall go, though I shall not consider myself en- 
gaged to them. I shall go on Wednesday, as I am asked ; and, if I 
don't like it, I shall come back by the next train." And I wrote 
to thank Lady Catherine. 

Elsie had been asked, by the lady whose children she was teach- 
ing, to stay with her as resident governess, and she accepted the 
new lease of drudgery with many groans. 

I reached Hawkstone at about one o'clock on Wednesday morn- 
ing, after a walk of two miles from the nearest station. 

The house stood in a park containing a tiny lake with swans on 
it that charmed my fancy at once. The house itself was a heavy- 
looking, stone-colored building, with a massive colonnade running 
the whole height and width of the front. From the entrance-hall 
one passed into a great hall the whole height of the house, of which 
it occupied the centre; it had doors all round, and dark, oaken 
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galleries above, on to which the doors of the upper story opened. 
At one end of this hall was a hnge tiled fireplace, with a long-haired 
white mg in front of it, and at the other end a billiard- table. On 
opposite walls hung copies of two large pictures bj Rubens ; over 
the doors and fire-place were antlers, foxes' heads and brushes ; and 
hj the side of each door hang a thick curtain which could be drawn 
at pleasure to shut out all draughts, and shut in all noise when — 
but I did not find out when till later. This hall was rather sparelj 
furnished with solid-looking chairs made of oak and green morocco, 
of most tempting shapes; and there were sofas and ottomans in the 
comers. It was lighted by an enormous sky-light in the roof, which 
was, on the sunny September morning when I first visited Hawk- 
stone, covered by a canvas awning, which made a pleasant dinmess 
in the place. 

I was shown into a morning-room. The table was covered with 
scraps of silk, muslin, and other materials, with cardboard, pins, 
gum-bottles, half-dressed dolls, and all the rubbish that charitable 
ladies manufacture into baits for other charitable ladies at bazaars. 
I was enjoying the view of the pretty park from the window, when 
a lady came in. I blushed for admiration as I looked at her. 

She was rather tall, but slight, with golden hair and sweet, sur- 
prised gray eyes ; she wore a white morning-gown, with no other 
ornament than a large bow of dark violet velvet at her throat, 
which set off her faur face and her pretty pale hair. She shook 
hands with me graciously, looking down into my face with the 
expression of an inquiring child. 

«( I am so sorry Lady Catherine could not come to-day, Miss 
Vemey ; you would have felt less like a stranger if she had been 
here." 

" But I have seen her only once." 

" Yes, so she says ; but she took such a fismoy to you that she 
would have liked to introduce you herself. I am sure you are think- 
ing you never were in such an untidy house," said she, turning, 
smiling, to the table; '^but we are working for a bazaar, and every 
room is full of people and penny toys. Perhaps you know of some 
new things to rac^e; do you? We can not get beyond pen-wipers 
and pin-cushions; " and she laughed. 
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** I shall be very glad to help 70x1, if I can/' 

''Are yon too tired to give ns some lessons this afternoon? " she 
asked. 

I was surprised at this cnrions opening. I was prepared with an 
honest list of my capabilities and deficiencies, with an explanation 
of my method of teaching and my reason for leaving my last situa- 
tion ; and I had expected to take my leave after half-an-honr's more 
or less severe examination. And now to have my staying taken as 
a matter of course, and to be entreated to make dolls' clothes, was 
rather disconcerting. She noticed my momentary embarrassment. 

''I dare say yon think it is very strange that we should not ask 
and answer a lot of questions, and you think I am taking your re- 
maining too much for granted. But I assure you the sight of you, 
after Lady Kate's account and the high reference you give, is quite 
sufficient for me. And I thought, if you were to pass the afternoon 
with us and see the children, you would be able to decide whether 
you would care to stay. Mr. Godfrey is coming home to luncheon 
on purpose to see you. The children are rather rough, I am afraid ; 
but they have been allowed to run wild since their last governess 
left. The salary we offer is eighty pounds; but, if you don't think 
that enough — " 

'^ It is quite enough, thank you; I have been receiving no more 
for teaching three grown-up girls. I think your plan is most kind ; 
but my sister expects me back — " 

" We will send a telegram to your sister to say you will not be 
home till later, if I may? " 

I afterward found that this family never gave themselves the 
trouble of writing a letter when a telegram would do, and that 
a small groom rode constantly backward and forward between 
Hawkstone and the station with these messages. 

When I had taken off my bonnet, Mrs. Godfrey introduced me 
to some ladies who were amusing themselves at the billiard-table in 
the hall, and to a young man who was watching them — "Mr. Tom 
Godfrey." He was a broad, muscular young man, with a rather 
abrupt manner, and a handsome, hard face. I wondered whether 
he was her husband's brother. He bowed slightiy when Mrs. God- 
frey uttered my name, but scarcely condescended to look at me. I 
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hoped that tliis gentlemaii was onlj a visitor, for I instantly decided 
that I should not like him. 

A good-natured young lady fetclied a photographic albnm and 
showed it to me, all the time addressing her looks and occasionally 
her conversation to the abrupt young man« 

Presently I heard a deep, pleasant man's voice scolding some- 
body; there was a little sdr among the party, and a gentleman in 
riding-dress, very much like Mr. Tom Godfrey, but much older, 
stouter, darker, and livelier, came in. He noticed me at once, and, 
after greeting the other ladies, came up to me. 

" This is Miss Yemey, I am sure," said he kindly. " I am very 
glad to see you. If I had only known what train you were coming 
by, I might have escorted you down from town, and have had an 
hour's advantage over all these people. Tom, take this young lady 
in to luncheon." 

The young man came up, and oflfered his arm rather brusquely ; 
and we went with the rest into the dining-room. 

^' I dare say you would like to sit next to Miss Falconer — Con- 
found it, no ice again 1 " said he, when we got into the room ; and 
I was not sorry that he took no further notice of me through the 
meal. 

" Where is Hubert? " asked Mr. Godfrey. 

'^Mrs. Hunt said something very cruel to him, and so he has 
ridden off to the kennels," said Tom. 

" I only told him he liked to play Orson to Tom's Yalentine," 
said a wide-eyed lady in black and amber, laughing. 

** That is a grand compliment for you, Tom," said Mr. Godfrey. 

I began to find out, during the meal, that I did not care for Mr. 
Godfrey, although he was kind ; bis eyes were bold and restless, 
and there was a shade too much of freedom in his talk for ladies' 
society, I thought, though none of the other ladies seemed to 
think so. 

The good-natured Miss Falconer informed me after luncheon 
that *' Tom " and " Hubert " were Mr. Godfrey's sons by a former 
wife. 

" Is Mr. Hubert Godfrey like his brother? " asked I. 

*'0h no — not half so nice I" she answered decidedly. *'At 
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least, some people may like him better; bnt I don't. He is very 
good-looking, and can be very pleasant when he pleases, only he 
never does please — at least he never pleases me. He is horribly 
lazy, doesn't care for anything bat banting and drinking, and is 
rough and insolent bendes." 

I wondered whether he coald be more insolent than his brother. 

Then the children came in, and Mrs. Godfrey brought them np 
tome. 

^^Ton see they look very meek in their clean pinafores; but 
they are not quite so lamb-like when they are playing by the duck- 
pond." 

They were pretty children, with large gray eyes like their moth- 
er's ; Rose was ten, and Bernard eight. They were very friendly, 
and took me to see the swans. They soon proved the truth of their 
mother's words. Bernard having trodden on an old doll of his 
sister's, she flew upon him, twisted her hands in his hair, and 
knocked his head against a tree. I remonstrated, at which Bernard 
seemed surprised. She looked up at me without seeming at all 
offended, and said simply, as if in explanation — 

^^ Papa says I'm twice the man Bernie is. And Hubert says, if 
he had anything in him, he would hit me back again." 

" Hubert is a brute," said Bernie gravely — ^not as if personally 
aggrieved by his half brother, but as if stating a recognized fact. 

" But you shouldn't say that, dear," said I gently. 

*^ Oh, bnt mamma says he is I " said Rose. " And papa says he 
is a hulking — ^I forget what ; but I know it was * hulking.' " 

" And Tom says so too— everybody says so," added Bernard, 

"You are very fond of Tom, are you not? " said I, cunningly 
putting out a feeler. 

"Tom gives us chocolate sometimes," said Rose. 

" But he boxes my ears," said Bernard. 

I began to look upon Tom as the good villain and Hubert as the 
wicked villain in the " Babes in the Wood," and I wondered whether 
" the gentlemen of the family," concerning whom Lady Catherine 
had warned me, would not prove a fatal obstacle to my accepting 
this situation. But, as the afternoon went on, I slowly made up my 
mind that even the gentlemen must be dared. I liked the children. 
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their mother, the house, the promise of entire control over my pn- 
pils ; and I ooold not afford to be indifferent to the offer of in- 
creased salary after a time. There was something that was distaste* 
f al to me in the tone of the household ; but I knew that in a little 
while I could draw back unnoticed, and lead my life between my 
bedroom and the school-room as I chose ; a fancy such as that which 
Mrs. Godfrey had taken to me could not last long, and, to judge 
from the behavior of Mr. Tom Godfrey, I had no obtrusion to fear 
on the part of the gentlemen. So I decided to accept the situation. 
If I could have foreseen the part I should have to play in the 
history of that household, should I have had the courage to stay? 



CHAPTER V. 

Mrs. Godfbey seemed much pleased when I told her that I 
should like to come, and, after arranging that I was to retam the 
following week to stay, they sent me back to the station in a 
brougham. I had to get out of the train at London Bridge, walk to 
the Temple, and go by the underground railway to EarPs Court. 

It was a little before the time when the trains are crowded with 
men returning from the city ; but in my carriage there was already 
a gentleman in each corner. I did not notice any of them until 
they got out one after another, and there was only one left. Then, 
without my looking up or his speaking, it flashed upon me who he 
was. I raised my eyes shyly, and they met, as I felt sure that they 
would meet, those of Eugene Barach. He came a little nearer to 
me, and said, in a low voice : 

" You are going away." 

" How did you know it? " 

"I learned it from the board up in front of your house; I did 
not dare to call. But you will not refuse now to tell me where you 
nre going?" 

I felt that in this acquaintance there was danger ; and, with a 
pang that surprised and alarmed me by its sharpness, I decided that 
I must refuse. But to do so was difficult. 
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** I think, Mr. Baraoh, we were all wise in deciding that our 
strangely-made acquaintance should die a natural death," said I, 
with inward rage at the dumsiDess of my speech. 

^^ But I haye never so dedded,'^ said he, in a low tone, in which 
I detected an earnestness that frightened me. '' Tou know that I 
take a deep interest in your welfare and your sister's — ^that my in- 
terest is natural and just; you know that I will never ohtrade upon 
you in any way; and yet you refuse me what you would, I think, 
give to any other friend or, if yon like, acquaintance." 

**I suppose you will not deny our right to give or refuse our 
address to whom we please, Mr. Barach." 

He paused for a moment, and then said hotly: 

*^ You do not trust me, Miss Yemey ; hut at least you shall un- 
derstand me. You will take what I am going to say for a deliber- 
ate insult, I am afraid; and yet Heaven knows I reverence you 
more than any living woman. I love you — please listen. You 
must have known it ; and I wish to justify myself in your eyes, if 
I can." 

^*I must listen to just so much of your justification," said I, with 
a sneering emphasis on the word, ^^ as yon can say before we get to 
the next station, when either you or I will leave the carriage, Mr. 
Barach." 

" Very well," said he. " I fell in love with you, being already 
engaged to a beautiful and generous woman. I did not know my 
danger till I could,not escape it; and, .upon my honor, I do not be- 
lieve I could have avoided it. What can a man do, when he meets 
his ideal, but love her, whatever be his engagements ? Don't think 
that I mean he should slink out of them, or give half faith where 
he is bound to give whole loyalty. I will tell the truth to the 
woman I marry, whoever she may be, as truly as I am doing to you. 
Miss Yemey ; and by that time it shall not hurt her to know it. I 
am not going to sit down and nurse my weakness. But it is not all 
a weakness, and therefore I ask you to trust me. If I could have 
been so foolish and infatuated as to fall passionately in love with a 
mere lovely face, I would have crushed the fancy by avoiding the 
face ; but I am in no such case. The love I feel for you is founded 
on the very strongest respect, esteem, and something more. The 
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thought of your Laving to fight yoor way alone in the world, brave 
as you are, and not only you, but your aster too, has made me 
shudder over and over again. I know that there are very few ways 
in which a man can help a lonely girl, but there are some. Oircum- 
stances having made me in some way acquainted with your affairs, 
you could appeal to me with confidence. You may think that im- 
possible after the confession I have just made to you; but I think 
that, after a little refiection, you will trust me better, now that I 
have told you the plain truth, than if I had urged you to give me 
your confidence with lies and half-truths. I swear to you that I will 

never say a word of this to you again, unless " He stopped, 

and went on again hurriedly — "I swear that I will try with all my 
strength to forget you just so much as to leave me nothing but your 
very sinoerest friend." 

I leaned back trembling. I had not got out at the next station, 
as I had threatened. His earDestness had had its effect upon me ; 
but I was not so much carried away by it as not to see that his 
"justification " left him in the wrong. 

"I think you have scarcely giveu the most delicate proof of your 
friendship, Mr. Barach." 

I hardly knew how cutting my words were until I saw their 
effect upon him. He turned away with bent head, the bitterest 
mortification I had ever seen on his face. My heart leaped up, as I 
felt that he was reproaching himself with ingratitude to me, and a 
passionate longing to comfort him woke within me. We were silent 
for a few minutes; we were near EarPs Court now, I knew; would 
he let me go without another word ? Could I do it ? But he turned 
to me again. 

"I can not ask you again to let me have your address; will yoo, 
if you do not think me an utter ruffian, let me give you mine? " 

**I will take it if yon like. But I would rather die than " 

He interrupted me quickly. 

" Have mercy. I hope from my soul that you may never be in 
need of a friend ; as long as I live, even if I never see yoa again, 
you will never be without one." 

He took out a card, scribbled his London address on it, and gave 
it to me. The train was stopping: I had bowed and risen to get 
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^at ; a better impulse than the proud one which urged me to leave 
lim without another.word made me turn quickly and hold out my 
land. In an instant he was passionately kissing my wrist. 

" Heaven bless you I " 

And I said gently " Good-by ; " and the minute after I was on 
|be platform, and the train was carrying him away. 
' I felt that the excitement of preparing for my departure for 
J[awkstone was a good thing for me, to counteract the more dan- 
;erous excitement of that meeting in the train. Elsie was mach 
aterested in my account of the household, and amased herself by 
saking up absurd stories about them. 

^^ Lifting the veil off the future, Guinny, listen. On a sunny 
fternoon in early spring a light tap will be beard at the school- 
)[K>m door. My dignified sister, without looking up from the exer- 
\s/& she will be correcting, will say, *Oome in.' Enter a young 
lan — ^I will not disclose whether it will be Valentine or Orson — 
^ith a glove in his hand, from which he has, of malice prepense, 
rrenched the button. He is very sorry to trouble Miss Yemey. 
f ill Miss Verney have the kindness to sew it on for him ? Miss 
''emey takes the glove, replies frigidly that she will, and adds that 
lie will send it to him, when finished, by his little sister. Exit 
pung man, trembling aud abashed ; and never more they saw the 
lan returning to the school-room. There is the making of a ro- 
lance in that household, Guinny — whole oupboardfuls of skeletons 
'hioh your overstrained notions of honor will forbid you to tell 
le about ; but at least I shall expect a full, true, and particular ao- 
>unt of Orson." 

The next week Elsie and I bade good-by to our home and to 
jich other, and, feeling very sad and lonely, I started for Hawk- 
lone. Mrs. Godfrey had promised to send a carriage to meet me 
t the station ; but when I got there I saw only a smart-looking 
iail-phaeton waiting; and, not thinking it likely that that had been 
^t for me, I decided to walk on. As I gave an admiring look at 
le pair of handsome bays, who were rather restive, I noticed a 
Dung man jump into the phaeton and take the reins from the 
boom. The groom looked at me, and said a few words to his 
faster, who answered — 
3 
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^^ Go on then, and look sharp." 

The man came up to me and tonched his hat. 

" I heg your pardon, ma'am, hut Mrs. Godfrey has sent the car- 
riage for you, and young Mr. Godfrey will drive you." 

But I had recognized in "young Mr. Godfrey " a man who had 
annoyed me hy staring rudely at me while I was waiting to take 
my ticket at London Bridge. 

" Please tell Mr. Godfrey that I thank him, hot prefer to walk." 

The groom went hack while I walked on ; hut in a minute more 
I heard the phaeton close hehind, and the young man sprang out and 
came up to me. 

" Miss y erney, I helieve ? " I howed. 

" Mrs, Godfrey will be very much annoyed to hear that you 
walked when she sent the carriage on purpose to meet you, and 
commissioned noe to drive you. You need not be afraid of the 
horses running away ; I*m used to them, I assure you." 

" Thank yoi?, but I am not. Mrs. Godfrey will pardon my nerv- 
ous fears, and I really prefer to walk " — glancing up into his hand- 
some, insolent face with a strong determination that nothing should 
induce me to trust myself with him, however good a whip he might 
be. 

He looked muoh annoyed, bowed without speaking, jumped up 
into the phaeton, and drove off, while I walked on quietly, indig- 
nant with Mrs. Godfrey for sending him, and with himself for his 
bold, brusque manners. 

When I arrived, I was told that Mrs. Godfrey was out, but was 
expected home soon, and in the mean time tea was ready for me in 
the morning-room. While I was despondently eating bread and 
butter, I heard a man's step in the large hall; the door was not 
quite closed, and presently the scent of a cigar came in. A few 
minutes afterward I heard a carriage drive up, another man's step 
in the hall, and then Mr. Tom Godfrey's voice ; he was the smoker 
apparently, for he spoke in jerks— I suppose between the puffs of 
his cigar. 

" Well, how did you get on with Becky Sharp ? You must have 
found her fascinating enough to bring her round by the longest 
way ; I know by the time the t]rain was due." 
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" I didn't bring her at all. Pre been to Blake's," said the surly 
Yoice of the driver of the mail-phaeton. 

" Ah, then you thought Mrs. Godfrey's description of her charms 
overdrawn ! I forgot that you only promised to bring her if she 
found favor in your eyes." 

" She wouldn't come — said primly she preferred to walk. She 
was afraid of the horses," said he, with a sneer. 

"Afraid of the driver, more likely, Hubert I The delicate fasci- 
nation of your manner alarmed her. Or perhaps she is romantic, 
and expected you to carry her off by force." 

" I should have liked to take her as far as the common, and rat- 
tle down the hill as the bays can go, and shake a little of the con- 
founded primness out of her," said he savagely. " I will some day. 
I'll be like a lamb for a week, and induce her to trust her precious 
little person to me and the bays, just for a quarter of an hour, to 
please the children. I'll pack them in behind with Wilson." 

While his brother was laughing at this kind speech, another car- 
riage drove up. 

** There is Delilah, I expect. If ow for a storm I She will think 
I've insulted her new protSgie^ as she wouldn't come with me. Give 
me a light." 

At the moment of Mrs. Godfrey's entrance into the hall I quietly 
shut the door ; I had not dared to do so before, but had had to hear, 
indignant, disgasted, and yet a little amused, the conversation of 
these hateful brothers. 

The next day I wrote to Elsie, giving an account of my arrival, 
and I did not forget my promised description of " Orson." 

" His elder brother is courteous and pleasant compared to Mr. 
Hubert Godfrey, as you may judge by what I have told you. Mrs. 
Godfrey insistedmpon my diniug with them all yesterday evening, 
and Mr. Hubert stared at me, as if I had been a statue recently un- 
earthed, the whole time. Afterward I played the accompaniment 
to a song for Mrs. Godfrey, who then, seeing I was tired, let me 
escape before the gentlemen came in. Slie asked me if I could be 
down by a quarter to nine o'clock j and when I said ' Oh, yes,' she 
asked me if I would mind pouring out the coffee for the gentlemen 
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in the morning, as I was the only lady whom she could depend upon 
to he do WD in time. Of course I agreed, though I did not like it at 
all ; and this morning I arrived punctually in the hreakfast-room, 
where I found Rosie and Bemie waiting. They said they always 
had their hreakfast first, before any one else came down ; so I parted 
them over their bread and milk, and waited, wondering whether the 
rest would come down in a crowd when they did arrive, or drop in 
one at a time all through the morning. 

"At twenty-five minutes past nine Mr. Godfrey came in in a 
great hurry, ate fish and grilled bones with one corner of the ' Times ' 
in his plate, looking up kindly every now and then with a remark 
about what he was reading, and then rushed off with the * Daily 
News' and 'Telegraph,' and jumped into the dog-cart that was 
waiting to take him to the station. Ten minutes later Mr. Tom 
Godfrey came in, ate his breakfast with as much deliberation as his 
father had shown impatience, and without a glance at the paper. 
Presently I asked — 

" Do you know whether the other gentlemen are likely to come 
down soon?' 

*' ' If you are waiting for them. Miss Verney, I should advise you 
to find some amusement for the time. They are sure not to be 
down before eleven, and my brother, at least, won't want coffee, 
but soda-water.' 

" You may imagine I did not stay to undo their soda-water, hut 
went to the school-room. This is a very pretty room, looking on 
to a lawn which runs right up imder the window ; it has two doors, 
one of which leads into another room, into which, however, I have 
not yet ventured to peep. 

" The children and I dined when the rest had luncheon, and 
afterward Mrs. Godfrey made me play at lawn-tennis. I shall cer- 
tainly not have to complain of over-work here, but rather of over- 
play." 

I soon gave up waiting for any one in the morning but Mr. God- 
frey, whom I could not help liking, because he had always a smil- 
ing '' good morning " for me, though he too sometimes took soda- 
water instead of coffee. For, before I had been there a fortnight, I 
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discovered a ** skeleton ^' whichi appalled me, and then I kept ont of 
the way of the gentlemen as much as I conld, although I foand that 
the yoonger son could be pleasant and amusing when he liked, and 
Mr. Tom Godfrey, on the two or three days in the week when he 
went to the city early instead of his father, molested me no more 
than before. Sometimes one or other of them would spend the 
night in town. There were generally visitors staying in the house, 
and most of the gentlemen and some of the ladies were " horsy " ; 
the two topics that never failed to interest at the luncheon- table 
were the odds on race-horses and the hunting prospects for the 
coming winter. 

When the children had gone to bed, I used to sit reading in the 
school-room nntil my supper was brought in, and, after that, as I 
had to cross the hall to get up-stairs, I used to hasten to my room 
as quickly as I could, to avoid meeting the people coming out from 
the dining-room. 

One night, when Mr. Godfrey was away, as I was lazily brush- 
ing my hair, I heard a knock at my door, and Mrs. Godfrey's voice — 

" Miss Vemey, are you in bed? " 

I had never seen her look so pretty as she did when I opened the 
door and she came in, in her white dressing-gown, with her pretty 
fair hair loose upon her shoulders. 

*' Do you mind if I keep you up a little while ? I want you to 
talk to me ; I am so dull." • 

But she did not want me to talk, but to listen ; and when she 
left me my eyes were full of tears of compassion for her and indig- 
nation against her husband and his two eldest sons. 

After that she often sent for me at night to her room, and my 
sympathy was most heartfelt, nntil the very force of it led to my 
asking myself if there were really nothing to be said on the other 
side. For I had to listen to confidences that made me shudder. 

" I was only a girl, Miss Vemey, when my mother persuaded 
me to marry Mr. Godfrey. I dare say I did not want much per- 
suasion ; I had had my head turned by the flattery of half London, 
and I was not experienced enough to choose wisely for myself. He 
told me he loved me passionately ; my mother knew that he was 
rich and held a good position in the world. Perhaps she did not 
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• 
know all about him ; at any rate, I did not. I was married before 
I was nineteen, and at first I was happy enough ; my husband was 
kind, I did what I liked, and then I had my children. Tom ai)^ 
Hubert were at school, and afterward at college. I don't know why 
it was that they never liked me ; I am sure I tried to please tjiem 
whenever they came home. They both led fast lives at Oxford ; 
they were shamefully extravagant, and Mr. Godfrey had to pay their 
debts over and over again. I have never been happy since ftiey 
came home. They never agreed about anything else, but they joined 
in doing all they could to hurt and vex me. Mr. Godfrey grew sul- 
len and jealous ; then he drank more than before ; and I found out 
that before I married him he had had — I can scarcely tell you, ICiss 
YerAcy — delirium tremens. Tom and Hubert drank too, asV>a 
know they do now. Hubert ought to be in an establishment foi^' 
dipsomaniacs. While I was distracted by these horrible troubles, I 
found out that the first Mrs. Godfrey had died in a lunatic asylum, 
mad through the mania which has descended as a curse upon her 
children." 

" Oh, Mrs. G9dfrey, is it possible ? How terrible for them I " 

" How terrible for me. Miss Yemey ! They themselves don't 
seem to care ; they don't even try to cure themselves, like men ; 
Hubert is as weak and untrustworthy as a child. I have done what \ 
I could, and tried over and over again to get him into one of those 
establishments for curing people. But he is utterly without grati- 
tude, and is always trying to poison Mr. Godfrey's mind against me. 
You must have noticed how he sneers at what I say, in that open 
ingenuous manner he puts on when he likes." 

I had thought I noticed that sometimes, but even more in Tom . 
than in Hubert; ♦^but I did not say so. She went on — 

^^ People think I ought to be very happy just because I am rich ; 
bdt indeed, Miss Yemey, I would rather live in ^ little cottage, and 
wash up the dishes and. sweep the fioors for some one who loved 
me faithfully and was always kind and tender, than live the misera- 
ble life I lead now." 

And as she raised her eyes to mine she looked so sweet and sad 
that I fell upon my knees and kissed her hand; and she gently 
stroked my head and seemed pleased. 
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Bnt, when I went back to my own room, with the spell of her 
beautiful presence broken, my thoughts turned to Hubert and Tom, 
with even more of smarting pity for them than I had felt for her. 
It was pity, mixed with contempt indeed, at the thought that these 
two'strAig young men could yield themselves up, apparently with- 
out a struggle, to what they mqst know would be their ruin. But 
when I thought of the household in which they had been brought 
up, of the society they had lived among, of the temptation, and, 
above all, of the fearful inheritance they were bom to, my contempt 
grew weak before my passionate pity and longing to stretch out a 
hand to save them. A scene which occurred only three nights after 
this impressed me more strongly still. 

^ I had now been five weeks in tjie house^ and the hunting segson 
liad begun. Mr. Godfrey was away in Leicestershire, his sons con- 
tenting themselves for the present with a run with the " Old Sur- 
rey " pack two or three times i week. By this time Mr. Hubert 
had given up his sade staring at me, and made ^tempts to amuse me, 
which I received rather frigidly. There were no visitors in the house. 
One night, when they had both had a loBg run with the hounds, 
Mrs. Godfrey, as usual when alone with them, went early to her 
room,«4aid kept*me there until about half-past eleven. She said she 
could oiot sleep, she must have a book. There was a fresh set from 
Mudie^s in the drawing-room ; would I go down and choose her <me ? 

When I weJit' out of the room, I could see from the gallery the 
two gentlemen in the hall, both smoking, the elder in an easy chair, 
the younger louuging agmnst th6. mantel-piece. My heart leaped up ' 
to my mOuth ; I ^ould not like to pass them then, I felt. But to 
turn back and tell Mrs. Godfrey the reason would draw down a loiig - 
tirade against her stepsons, and I resolved not to face them, but to 
slip^through the hall' and back again, while they, probably, half"* 
asleep^ would scarcely notice me. They did see me, but said noth- 
ing; and I went into the drawing-room and deliberately chose a 
novel out of the pile, and opened the ^oor to go back, feeling a good 
de^ calmer than when I started. But terror seized ine when I saw 
that Mr. Tom had wheeled his easy-chair to within a few feet of the 
doorway, and was leaning over the back, looking half insolent, half 
amused. 
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" You are afraid of me, Miss Vemey, aren't yon ? " 

This taant called back my courage ; I looked steadily into his 
face and answered : 

" No, not in the least." 

His look changed at once ; but, before he could move, Mr. Hubert 
sprang across from the mantel -piece, and with one strong push sent 
his brother, chair and all, flying off several yards, leaviog my passage 
clear. 

I did not stay to hear the angry words which followed. I did 
not run until I got to the staircase ; but then I flew up and straight 
to my own room, forgetting all about the book I still carried, which 
Mrs.)jGlddfrej's maid had to come and fetch. And I made up mj 
mind, amid my sobs, that I would not stay at Hawkstone any 
longer. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Thb next morning I would not stay tb pour olit Mr. Tom God*^ 
frey's coffee, but went into the school-room when the children and 
I had had our breakfast, while they had their usual half-hour's 
play in the garden. I heard Mr. Tom come down-stairs, go into the 
breakfast-room, come out again, cross the hall, come straight to the 
school -room door, and knock. 

" Come in," said I. 

He came in and held out his hand ; but I only bowed, with an 
icy " Good-moming." 

" Miss Yerney, I have come to apologize for my behaviour last 
night. I am afraid I was not quite — ^answerable. fof my actions; a 
good run and a heavy dinner had upset my nerves a little. But I 
give you my word you will never be annoyed in this house again." 

" I will take care of that, Mr. Godfrey." 

" You mean that you will not stay here ? " 

" Of course not, Mr. Godfrey." 

He turned away, with an impatient tap of his foot 

"Of course I expected that. You think it the only spirited 
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course dpen to you. Yet what farther apology can I make? Don't 
you think proper to believe a man when he gives you his word of 
honor? " 

I was silent. It depended upon the man — and the man's habits, 
I thought. 

A sullen look of anger settled upon his face. 

"I see, you won't trust mine. Miss Vemey, you are very 
young, yet I should have thought you were woman of the world 
enough to know the difference between a ruffian and a rough gen- 
r tleman." 

"I am woman of the world enough to know that it is safer to 
•ftVQJdthfe necessity for making subtle distinctions, Mr. Godfrey." 

He looked at me steadily. 

** You ought to be satisfied now. You have paid me back in- 
sult for insult ; and I leave you to judge whether the interest you 
give is'hc^ heavy enough. Listen, Miss Verney. Ruffian though 1 
may be, I am not yet brutalized enongh, in spite of my abandoned 
mode of life, to take pleasure in drisring ladles out of their homes. 
I am goiDg to leave Hawkstone and live altdjgether in Londoo, as I 
have often thought of doing; instead of going next - year, as I had 
intended, I will go next week. Will that contejnt you ? " 

This offer might be sincere, or it might not ; at any rate, it de- 
served acknowled^ent. I cautiously dropped my shidd a little. 
- 'J^ I am more than contented — ^I am grateful, Mr. Godfrey. But 
I have'tiot been long enough at Hawkstone for it to be a home to 
. -cie-r-"' '^ ^' -v''-- 

tn my heart of hearts I felt a growing respect for this strcdght- 
. forward young man that made me implicitly believe at least half of 
what h& said ; imd I felt sure that io^ remaining' I should be safe 
from further infitalt. I was glad when he broke in with— 

" But have you considered how Mrs. Godfrey will miss you, and 
how the children will again be thrown upon the mercy of the ser- 
vants for an indefinite time, if you leave ? Forgive me for remind- 
ing you, but I believe the thought of others is more likely to move 
you than anything else, Miss Yerney." 

This clever bit of flatt^^-rftfrfleS me a neat opening, which I 
to5)k/ ' ^ 
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" I have thought about lyQ^ Godfrey and the children," I be- 
gan, slowly. 

" Then please go on thinking about them, Miss Vemey," he 
broke in, perhaps thinking he had spent enough time in pacifying 
the haughty governess, ^^ and I am sure the more you think, the 
more you will feel how necessary you have become to them. As 
for myself, I will promise, if you hke, never to speak to you again 
unless you first speak to me " — with a touch of dry sarcasm. ^' £ut 
I am in hopes that you will have the generosity to forgive me en- 
tirely, and let us be friends." And he half attempted to hold out 
his hand again. 

I at once held out mine. 

" Certainly, Mr. Godfrey.'' 

We shook hands quite warmly and smiling; and then he wished 
me good morning, and went back to his breakfast. 

Had I done right or wrong in deciding to stay? I could not be 
sure ; and the question weighed upon me all day until, when the 
children had gone to bed, and I was alone in the schoolroom, the 
sense of my loneliness in the world, where I had now no home to 
go to in case of need, broke down my self-command, and I gave 
way to a fit of crying. And a wild wish that Eugene £arach were 
free and able, as I knew he was willing, to come and comfort me 
made my tears flow faster. 

As I sat on the floor, with my head on a chair — ^my favorite 
position for crying — ^I thought I heard a sound behind the door 
which led into the next room. I had long before this discovered 
that room to be the little-used library, and I kept the door between 
the two rooms looked on my side. I listened, but, hearing nothing, 
fell back to my tears. But then I heard the unmistakable sound of 
the handle being softly turned. I rose, full of indignation at this 
attempt to intrude upon my grief; it was probably some inquisitive 
maid-servant hoping to get a peep at me in my dejection. Whoever 
it was could not get in that way I knew ; but I made up my mind, 
red-eyed as I was, to confront and quell the indiscreet somebody 
I crossed the room on tip-toe, turned the key sharply, and flung 
open the door with violence on to the shoulder of— Mr. Hubert 
Godfrey, only just missing his head. I must have hurt him, and, in 
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the first moment, I felt sayagely glad of it. But, at the second look 
I gave at his face, when the first expression of surprise had left it, I 
felt sorry, for it was full of shy compassion. 

" I did knock, Miss Yemey, and you didn't answer, so I thought 
you were not there. I was only bringing you some grapes that I 
got at Oovent Garden to-day, and that I thought you might like." 
And he offered a plate of muscat grapes that had escaped unhurt 
when I dashed open the door. " Indeed I did not mean to intrude 
upon you." 

" Thank you very much. I am very sorry indeed that I was so 
rough, but I never thought it could be you, Mr. Hubert ; I thought 
you were at dinner." 

" I dined in town. Won't you have them ? "—holding out the 
plate again. 

** I think I would rather not take all those ^" 

" But you need not eat them all now, you know. Just let me 
put them on the table, and then you can eat them or not as you 
like." And he stepped forward into the schoolroom and put the 
plate on the. table. Then he hesitated, and turned to me. '^Miss 
Verney, I hope you won't go away because of Tom's rudeness. He 
is a brute; but he will not annoy you again. I dare say," he went 
on hurriedly, " you think I am just as bad. We are both awfully 
bad young men, I know ; but we are not quite so bad as Delilah — 
Mrs. Godfrey, I mean — ^paints us. I wouldn't offend you or hurt 
your feelings for anything, now I know you. I am afraid you 
thought me very insolent at first; but, now I have foand out 
how different you are from any of the girls I have ever met," 
he went, on excitedly, "why, I'm simply awfully ashamed of 
myself." 

Indeed he was crimson to the roots of his fair hair. I felt half 
inclined to laugh, and half to cry ; between the two, I smiled. 

"I have forgiven your brother, Mr. Hubert, so I must forgive 
you " 

" What I Has Tom apolo^zed then ?"— " Yes.'» 

"Then you won't go away? " — "I think not." 

He looked delighted. 

**Mis8 Vemey, we will have a bonfire and fire- works I 
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** And celebrate me like Gnj Fawkes ? I don^t think I sbonld 
like it, Mr. Hubert." 

** Then I will have a private entertainment with illuminations, in 
my own room, Misa Vemey, and blow up old Martin with gunpow- 
der or oaths ; you won't mind that, will you ? " 

I could not help laughing. 

" You may prepare it as soon as you please, Mr. Hubert." 

** That means I am to go. Very well, Miss Vemey. Good 
night" 

And, after shaking hands for about a minute and a half while 
he went on talking, he took his departure. 

I sat down again and looked at the grapes though tMly. It would 
not be so easy to avoid these two young men in future. And yet, 

if all Mrs. Godfrey had told me about them were true If 1 I 

began to doubt it. Lazy and abrupt, insolent and intemperate they 
might be; but liars and slanderers? I doubted it. Without a 
spark of good feeling or generosity? I denied it. I had been 
touched by the expression on the face of the younger when he saw 
my tear-swollen eyelids. Stronger than I had ever lelt it before 
rose within me that restless longing to check it that the sight of 
waste, especially the waste of human life, must always awaken in 
man or woman. 

As I had expected, I was thenceforth on a different footing with 
the brothers. Mr. Tom Godfrey talked to me during breakfast; 
Mr. Hubert discovered that his place at the luncheon-table waB 
draughty, and changed it for one by me. I met these advances 
shyly ; but, as both gentlemen were perfectly kind and courteous, 
my life was much the pleasanter for their friendship. Bat I was 
hurt by the tone in which Mr. Hubert talked of "Delilah," as he 
would call Mrs. Godfrey, and soon I cut him short whenever he 
spoke of her. 

One afternoon, when the children and I were having tea in the 
schoolroom, there was a knock at the door, and '* Come in " brought 
in Hubert. 

" I saw the tea brought in, so I thought I would come in and ask 
for a cup," said he. 

He was rather shy ; but, as I poured it out, I said demurely — 
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" It is not very strong, T am afraid. I think they must be hav- 
iDg tea in the drawing-room, and it wonld be better there, Mr. 
Hubert." 

" But what should I do there ? I hate the people there are in the 
house now " — he generaUy hated the visitors — " and the ladies think 
me a bear." Aside — *'Glad they do; there are plenty of other 
people to hand Del — ^Mrs. Godfrey her tea, you know." 

As I made no answer, he set to work to captivate the children, 
and succeeded so well that, as soon as they had finished, they began 
crawling over him with buttery fingers. When he rose to go, they 
clung to him and begged him to come and have tea with them again 
on the morrow. 

" Go and ask Miss Verney if I may, Rosie," he said, looking 
shyly at me. 

And off the children rushed. 

" Do let him come. Say ' Yes,' say * Yes,' Miss Yemey, please I" 

I consented, but made up my mind that tea in the schoolroom 
must not be a standing order for him. 

" What have I done that you never will stay and pour out tea 
for me, Miss Yerney, in the morning, even when I am only a few 
minutes later than Tom? " asked he, made bolder by my consent. 

'* I was told that you did not take tea at breakfast, Mr. Hubert." 

" Ah, I know who told you thatl" began he, scowling. 

" Your brother told me," interrupted I — for of course he put it 
down to "Delilah." 

" Tom is a brute ; he is always abusing me behind my back." 

" And, considering the affectionate and brotherly way in which 
you speak of him, it is too bad," said I. "I shall always be very 
glad to pour out your tea when you are down in time, Mr. Hubert." 
And this speech sent him off in good humor. 

After this, he was generally down before I left the breakfast- 
room ; but sometimes he looked so pale and heavy-eyed that for pity 
and disgust I could not bear to glance at him. 

Then I laid a plot ; if I could only make the slight influence I 
thought I had over him strong enough to dare to remonstrate with 
him I He was weak, I knew ; properly led, he might be docile. It 
was a delicate task, but it was one which no one else would under- 
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take, and at least I would try. I was not withoat vanity enough to 
know that there were dangers and difficnlties in the way ; bnt I felt 
that I could trust in my tact and caution. And I was proud of my 
success ; repeUing every attempt at complimentary or tender con- 
versation with the grave kind manner of a much older woman, which 
I knew how to assimie, I won his confidence before I attempted to 
" preach at " him. 

As for Tom, whom I should not have dared to attack in this 
way, he gave me his confidence without the winning. I was sur- 
prised at the simple way in which he told me his business troubles, 
his fears about the soundness of his favorite hack, and asked me 
which shape of hat suited him best. In spite of all I heard against 
him, I both liked and respected Tom. But the hunting season was 
in full swing now ; Hawkstone was generally full of visitors as fast 
as its masters, and the riotous life still went on. 

At last, one day, after luncheon, when Hubert was standing 
talking to me, I put in tlie thin end of the wedge. 

*^Now I must go and lawn-tennis, I suppose. And Fve got 
such a splitting headache,'' said he* 

I looked up, trembling at my audacity. 

" And it is your own fault," I said very gravely and gently. 

He looked down at me in surprise, and I left him quickly before 
he could speak, and went back to lessons. 

As the winter came on, I had grown less inclined to leave my 
book and my easy-chair in the schoolroom, to escape up-stairs be- 
fore nine o'clock in the evening, and a brilliant plan had occurred 
to me. When I grew sleepy, I threw a cloak rouud me, opened the 
window, slipped down on to the grass, and ran in by the back-door, 
up the back staircase to my room, without being seen by the bois- 
terous party in the great hall. The servants were in their hall, and 
I do not think any one knew of my nightly descent. 

On the night of the day when I had reproached Hubert I opened 
the window as usual. It was quite dark outside. I got upon the 
window-sill and put my feet over, when, stretching out the first, it 
landed on a man's shoulder I 

"Hallo I" cried Hubert's voice, as I drew back quickly and 
slipped down into the room again in shame and confusion. 
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Bat he, not haTing recognized me, and thinking I must be a 
thief, climbed np into the room, and, not seeing me at first, as I 
stood shrinking bj the curtain, he seized the poker, and had his 
hand apon the bell, when I sprang forward and stopped him. In 
his amazement he let the poker fall from his hand. 

"MissVernejl" 

I saw tliat he was perfectly sober, so I took coarage and 
said — 

^^I go across the lawn and in by the back way every night, Mr. 
Hubert, to get to my room, to avoid the halL Aud naturally I 
don't expect to find people under the window " — ^this in a rather 
aggrieved tone. 

^' Ton know what you said to me this afbemoon, Miss Yemey,'' 
he said deprecatingly. *^ I was smoking a cigar out of doors in- 
stead of joining the others at billiards and— and getting another 
headache." 

A thrill of pleasure ran through me at these words; he saw the 
light in my face, and smiled back at me. 

" You will be very glad to-morrow," said I. 

"I am very glad now, since you are," he said simply. 

^' I was afraid you would be offended by my taking the liberty 
of speaking to you so." 

"Offended with you, Miss Vemeyl Why— why didn't you 
speak to me about it before? I had no idea you cared. Tour 
grave face when yon said those few words to me this afternoon 
gave me quite a shock ; you grew white as you spoke. Do you 
think it is so very dreadf al for a man to drink a little more wine 
than is good for him? You must think us a bad lot here if you 
do." 

"I don't want to insult you, Mr. Hubert." 

" But tell me what you really think." 

"I think that for a man in the prime of his youth to give way 
to a habit which will sap his manhood and degrade him, and put 
him at the mercy of every caprice and every passion, is the most 
pitiable sight in the world. I can't help it if you are angry ; I can't 
help it if I speak like a temperance tract. I do think it, and I do 
mean it." 
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I had grown veLement ; and, when I paused, I was tremhling. 
He had listened very quietly, and presently he said — 

^^Do you think me a hopelessly degraded wretch then, Miss 
Verney?'* 

*' If I did, do you think I should dare to speak to you so ? " 

"Will you tell me one thing? Has Deli— Mrs. Godfrey told 
you, among other nice things, that I am drunk every night? " 

I hesitated ; she had told me something very like it, something 
that I felt was rather highly colored. 

**I see — she has. I don't want to excuse myself; hut I don't 
want to he painted any blacker than I am. On my honor, it is a 
lie, Miss Yemey ; and it is one she has told about me before. It 
may be true some day — ^it most likely will, according to what you 
say," he said bitterly ; ** but, weak and vicious as you think me — " 

" You must not say that. You know I do not believe that. Do 
you think I should waste my time in appealing to your courage and 
manliness if I thought you hadn't any ? Do you think I should dare 
to speak out my thoughts so freely to you if I did not trust in your 
sense and generosity? I do you full justice, and I want yon to do 
justice to yourself too." 

His face changed as T spoke ; the look of humiliation left it, giv- 
ing place to one of surprise, and then to a deep flush of pleasure. 

" Do you really think I have all that in me, in spite of all yon 
said about my bad habits ? Why, they all say I'm a ne'er-do-weel I 
They have given up hoping to make anything out of me. Delilah 
says it is as much as the family can hope for if I keep out of the 
newspapers." 

"And you are resigned to such a fate as that at four-and- 
twenty ? Why, if I were a man " 

I paused. The prospect was too vast. 

" I am very glad you are not one. Miss Vemey. If you were a 
man, you would be hard at work somewhere making yourself cele- 
brated, while I should be left here to go to the bad as I might." 

" Why do you talk in that wild way, as if none of your friends 
cared what became of you ? I have myself heard ladies remonstrate 
with you, but you only answered them lightly, and that made me 
afraid of speaking to you." 
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" Did yon ever hear them speak to me as you have done ? Do 
you think their remonstrances are likely to do me any good? *It 
is really too shocking, Mr. Godfrey ; I really shall have to cut you 
unless you reform ^ ; that is a speech I had made to me last week. 
And, worthless as these ladies think me, half of them would he only 
too glad to marry me, hecanse, though I am only a younger son, Pm 
* eligible,' you know, in their refined slang. Is it wonderful that I 
am not very chivalrous, and that at first you thought me a boor? 
Perhaps you think I ought to be grateful to Delilah for wanting to 
place me under supervision, and to her mother for setting a doctor 
to watch me and certify me as not responsible for my actions ? " 

** Oh, is that true?" 

" Upon my soul it is, Miss Vemey ! My father put a stop to it 
by asking if they meant to put him under supervision next, Leila 
shuffled out of it and said it was all her mother's doing ; but she 
would have been delighted to get rid of me so. I'm her crumpled 
rose-leaf." 

" Why do you think it so unnatural of her to wish to see you 
cured of what you own to be a bad habit ? " 

" Because I know her reason. Miss Yerney. Delilah's benevo- 
lence on my behalf would be equally gratified by my drinking my- 
self to death or being worried into lunacy in an establishment for 
dipsomaniacs ; it extends only to the wish to dispose of me in some 
way. You don't believe me ? Listen then," 

^'I can not listen to any confidences concerning Mrs. God- 
frey." 

" I am not going to tell you anything against her, except that 
she is a little sceptical. And perhaps you may be able to persuade 
the little fool " 

" I will not hear Mrs. Godfrey spoken of in that way." 

"I didn't mean it — it slipped out. It sha'n't slip out again. 
You may persuade her to believe something which would take a 
great burden off -her mind. Not long after she was married, when 
I was only a boy of fifteen or so, I was lounging about one day in 
want of something to do, when I met one of the maid-servants walk- 
ing quickly toward the station, carrying a parcel which she was look- 
ing at very carefully. My curiosity was roused ; I watched my op- 
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portanitj, and snatched it oat of her hand. She implored me to 
give it back to her, saying it was something very important which 
she was taking for Mrs. Godfrey. Of coarse that made me still 
more carioas. As she tried to take it from me, the ontside cover- 
ing fell off and showed a large thick envelope directed to— I won^t 
saj his name, hut it was to a yoang naval lieutenant who had been 
abroad when my father married Mrs. Godfrey." 

** You ought not to tell me this." 

" Please listen. I told you I would tell you no harm of her. I 
believe she had liked this man before she knew my father, and her 
mother would not let her marry him because he was poor. I dare 
say she had not told my father a word about it, as he is awfully 
jealous. Yery likely the packet contained nothing but old letters of 
his that she had not dared to send back to him while he was still 
abroad., I don^t know why she could uot bum them and have done 
with it. Well, when I had read the address, I just gave back the 
packet with a whistle. But it came to Delilah^s ears that I had had 
it in my hands, and nothing would persuade her that I had not 
opened it ; aud to this day she lives in fear that I shall tell my father 
or let it out when I am — when I am not sober. I don't know what 
good she thinks it would do me to see my father ill-treat her, as 
perhaps he might do if he found it out, even now ; but, because I 
could harm her if I would, there is nothing she would not do to 
harm me if she could. That is all the story. If you can persuade 
her that I am something better than a rough, you will be doing her 
a great service." 

** And, if she could see that yon never were anything but sober, 
she couldn't be afraid of its ^ slipping out,' could she ? " said I gently, 
'^ I am not going to preach any more," I went on quickly, as I saw 
his face clond again ; ^* I think you worthy of all trust, and I will 
try to persuade her of it too." 

He looked down at me with something more than gratitude in his 
eyes. 

" You shall never have cause to mistrust me if every one ^Ise 
thinks me a scamp," said he. 

I held out my hand, smiling. 

^' Now I must say good night. See how late it is!" 
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" Why don't you go throngh the study to get to your room at 
night, Miss Yemey? It has a door into the garden." 

^* I am always afraid of somebody being there." 

** You need not be afraid. ]!^obody is ever there at night." 

" Then I shall be very glad to do so." 

And, unlocking the door between the two rooms, we separated, 
I going through the French window into the garden, and he back 
into the hall. £ut he took my hand again and pressed it once more 
before he let me go. 

I slept the sleep of the just, and dreamt of Eugene Barach. 



CHAPTER yn. 

My wish to make Mrs. Godfrey understand Hubert better was 
very difficult to fulfil. The growing intimacy she had noticed be- 
tween me and her step-sons had already made her draw back in her 
confidences to me. She looked upon any friend of theirs as her 
enemy, and I had to avoid their names in talking to her, for fear of 
calling forth a tirade to which I could scarcely now listen in silence. 

Another anxiety was growing up for me. Hubert was bravely 
trying to break through his old habits, and withstanding ^* chaff" 
with great coolness; but he confessed to me, with that boyish in* 
genuousness which was the great charm of his confidences, that he 
found it much harder than he had expected ; and he showed a de- 
pendence on my sympathy and encouragement that I tried to 
discourage. 

At first I could not bear to check the frank boyish tenderness of 
his manner ; I could not say " No," when he would come up to me 
after luncheon and say, " Miss Vemey, I feel that temptation is 
growing upon me. Come and save my virtue by having a game of 
billiards with me ; " or perhaps it would be chess, or I played his 
accompaniment while he shouted ** John Peel," or " A-hunting we 
will go." I tried hard to fill a sister^s place to him, to stir him up 
to manliness and energy, and my success seemed great But when, 
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by-and-bj, I noticed how his face lighted ap upon seeing me, how 
eagerly he hang npon mj words of encouragement or sympathy, a 
fear grew within me that I might not be doing him good, after all. 
It was not my approval I wanted him to care for, but his own ; and 
one day I told him so. I had not justly calculated the effect of my 
words; he drew back, feeling snubbed. 

That night Well, I knew it the next morning, when he 

came late into the breakfast-room, dull of eyes and pale of face, and 
ate toast in sulky silence. He could not feel more miserable than I 
did. When, after pouring out his tea, I rose to leave the room, I 
said humbly — 

" I hope you will ride this morning, Mr. Hubert, and get an ap- 
petite ; you have eaten nothing.^' 

He jumped up at once and came up to me as I was walking to 
the door, and asked reproachfully — 

" Why were you so unkind to me yesterday then, telling me you 
did not care whether I pleased you or not ? Don't you really ? " 

^^ I did not mean that at all. I meant that a man should guide 
his life rightly because he himself knows it is best and wisest, and 
will make him happiest, and not only because other people tell him 
so." 

" That is all very well for a * good boy,' Miss Vemey ; but it 
won't do for me. If I don't keep straight because you want me to 
do so, I can't keep straight at all. Don't be angry with me. Per- 
haps by-and-by I shall get to that blessed state of being ' good ' to 
please myself; but I am a long way from it at present, I'm afraid. 
Won't you let me go on trying— just at first — to please you? " 

" Go on doing what you know is right, for whatever reaaon you 
like," said I earnestly. " Now haven't you felt better and happier 
lately since " 

"Since you have been kind to me? Yes, certainly. Don't 
frown again ; I meant I have felt better since I have become a re- 
formed character. I don't look very reformed to-day, I know ; I 
feel awfully seedy. But I'll take your advice and ride to Sevenoaks, 
and at luncheon-time I'll be back looking as fresh as paint." 

Two days after this Lady Oatberine Hyde called for the first 
time since I had been at Hawkstone. I would not ask myself why 
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my beart beat so fast at the sight of her, yet I knew that I was 
longing, and yet dreading, to hear her mention Eugene Baraoh. 
But she said no word of him. She was very kind to me, bnt her 
chief favorite was evidently Tom, to whom she directed most of 
her conversation. I was foolish enough to feel jealoas on Mr. 
Barach's account, but also to feel a strange thrill of selfish content- 
ment which I tried to stifle, and dared not analyze. 

Before she went away she came into the schoolroom to say good 
bye to me, but her manner seemed rather colder than before ; then 
suddenly she stooped, and, putting her hands on my shoulders, looked 
straight into my face. 

** And so, you demure little creature, you aim at universal con- 
quest, do you? But you are too ambitious!" And, without giving 
me time to ask her to explain, she left me. 

I was ill-natured enough to think that the character she had 
given me applied better to herself, and, soon after, my opinion was 
confirmed. 

It was on the following Saturday ; I was mending something for 
Tom with a laugh at the remembrance of a certain prophecy of 
Elsie's, when Hubert came in with a pile of envelopes, " at home " 
cards, a long list of names, and a Where is it f 

"Mrs. Godfrey would be very much obliged if you would direct 
these for her. Miss Verney, as she is going out," said he. " It is a 
great shame to give them to you. May I help you? " 

He sat down very contentedly, and I soon found that he consid- 
ered himself established for the afternoon. He wasted dozens of 
envelopes by misdirections, tried all the pens in succession, drew 
caricatures of the people he disliked, talking all the time, and 
evidently enjoying himself very much. 

" There's Lady Kate, as she looks when she expects me to go 
down on my knees and implore a smile," said he, as he finished a 
spirited sketch of that lady. 

" Don't you like her, then ? " 

" No, not at all ; and I am awfully sui-prised that you do, Miss 
Yerney." 

" She has been very kind to me. Don't you know that it was 
through her I came here ? " 
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^' Oh, if it is just that kind of liking, I understand ! Bat 70a 
won't like her long. She is tremendonslj jealous of you." 

" What do yon mean, Mr. Hubert? " 

" Why, Lady Kate thinks every one who sees her ought to be at 
her feet. She hates me because I am not ; and she is awfully fond 
of Tom. So I told her that you could twist me round with your 
little finger, and that Tom worshipped the very ground you trod 
upon." 

" Mr. Hubert I You dared say such things ? l?^ot only false, but 
very unkind ! " 

" They are not false. Miss Yemey, indeed. Tom says you are 
the only woman he could trust as if you were a man ; and you know 
you can do what you like with me. She could see for herself that 
Tom has got over his fancy for her, and how much he thinks of you. 
But she can't do you any harm." 

^^ One woman can always do another harm, if she tries, Mr. 
Hubert ; and in any case, I have not so many friends that I should 
wish to lose one." 

" Don't say you haven't any friends, when you have Tom and 
me. Tom is rather a brute, but he wouldn't hurt you ; and, as for 
me Oh, talk of the deuce " 

For Tom's sharp tap sounded on the door. He came in in his 
scarlet hunting-coat, lookiDg very handsome, but too neat and clean 
to have done much work. 

" May I come in. Miss Vemey ? I'm not very much bespattered." 

" Bet you half-a-crown you haven't seen a fox to-day. You have 
just been loafing about to show yourself off in pink," said Hubert 
contemptuously. 

** You are not far out, as it happens. It was a breakfast, you 
know, and they pottered about so long afterwards that I lost 
patience and came away. Ah I so you have mended my tobacco- 
pouch ; I'm very much obliged to you, Miss Vemey. What — has 
Mrs. Godfrey given you all those humbugging addresses to write ? 
And this is what Hubert calls * helping ' you, I suppose. Just press 
me into the service. Miss Vemey, and see if I don't get on a little 
faster I" 

** Oh, I need not trouble you, Mr. Godfrey I " 
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**Bat I want something to do as badlj as Hubert. Til just take 
off this scarlet that infuriates mj gentle brother, and be back in f ve 
minutes." 

When he had left the room, Hnbert's wrath broke ont. 

^^ It^s just like his officionsness I He^s so infernally conceited that 
he never can see when he's not wanted I " 

The only answer I gave to this outburst was to walk to the door. 
He stopped short, and began humbly — 

** Miss Vemey, 1 beg your pardon. I— I really didn't tliink what 
I was saying." 

" And in that case it is better that you should talk to yourself, 
2^. Hubert" 

He drew his breath sharply through his closed teeth as men do 
when they are hurt, and said quietly — 

" Very well, Miss Vemey, you need not say any more cutting 
things ; you have got rid of me for this afternoon." And he turned 
the door-handle. 

But I was afraid of letting him go in this humor; and I said 
gently — 

" You know, Mr. Hubert, I could not stay to listen to such lan- 
guage as you were using." 

" No, of course not. Are you not contented now ? Pm going." 

"No, I am not contented that you should have thought my 
words too severe. I did not want to hurt you." 

" But you are always hurting me now, for my confounded good, 
as you say 1 " he broke out passionately. " Yes, I'm using bad lan- 
guage again, I know; but I can't keep to * poetry, prunes, and 
prism ' when you look at me and speak to me as if you wanted to 
keep me a mile off. You think the whole duty of man is to keep 
sober, and, as long as I'm *this side up ' and *kept dry,' you don't 
care two straws whether I'm happy or miserable. Even now — " 
looking down at me with almost savage scrutiny — " you are only 
speaking kindly because you are afraid I shall go and console my- 
self with brandy-and-soda. May I ask you to let me out," asked he 
ironically, for I still had my hand on the door, " if I assure you that 
I am only going to smoke in the stable, where I shan't disgust any- 
body, or be in anybody's way? " 
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" Of course you can go, if you wish, Mr. Hubert," said I, sorrow- 
fully, turning away from the door. 

And of course he wished to go no longer, but stood irresolute 
and ashamed, waiting for ray next words. 

" And perhaps, under the soothing influence of a cigar, you will 
do me the justice to own that, on the whole, I have not done you so 
much good as might have been feared." 

" Don't be satirical any more. Miss Vemey," he began implor- 
ingly ; " you know I can't stand it. I know I've made an ass of 
myself, and worse; and I beg your pardon for the language I've 
used, and— I suppose I must go." 

Unutterably thankful to see him in his right mind again, I asked 
him if he was tired of directing envelopes, and he sat down and was 
silently writing when Tom came back. I think the latter was sharp 
enough to see that something had interrupted the harmony of our 
intercourse in his absence ; but he was in a good humor, and did 
not even begin sparring with Hubert. 

"We are going to have a very interesting visitor next week, 
Miss Verney," said he. 

" The dowager Delilah I Do you mean that she is coming ? '' 
asked Hubert, looking up scowling. 

" I beg you will not speak disrespectfully of our papa's dear 
mamma-in-law. I dare say you know. Miss Vemey, that Mrs. 
Fitzgerald is an accomplished novelist; but perhaps you do not 
know that both Hubert and myself may be found in her novels 
among the * villains.' Seriously, I advise you to conciliate her, and, 
above all, to join her in abusing us, for she is one of the most spite- 
ful old hags in existence, and never goes anywhere without doing 
somebody harm." 

" She will tear her dyed hair when she finds there is no pros- 
pect of getting me into a lunatic asylum at present," said Hubert. 
" She will owe you a grudge for that, Miss Verney. She has hated 
me like poison ever since she failed in trying to get me shut up. 
Upon my honor, I never feel safe while she is here ; she wouldn't 
stick at tartar emetic 1 " 

I began laughing at this. 

" Please confess that you are a little prejudiced." 
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'* I dare say I am. The sight of her rooses all the bad feelings 
I have; for the next fortnight 70a will have to cat me." 

"Oh, don't say that I" 

" And Tom too ; all your reforms will melt away before her 
baneful influence. I begin to feel wicked at the very thought of 
her." And Hubert, who had recovered his good humor, broke up 
his pen and enjoyed my dismay. 

"May I ask you a question, Miss Yemey ? " he began again mis- 
chievously. 

" Go on." 

" You really are anxious to reform Tom and me, are you not ? " 

" I really am anxious to — well, yes — to see you ' reformed,' if you 
like," I answered, laughing. 

" Then why don't you offer a prize ? Say you will marry the first 
of us who signs the pledge. It would act like a charm. Tom would 
go about with his pockets full of soup-tickets, which he would dis- 
tribute on the Stock Exchange with a benevolent smile and a 
word in season. Soup-tickets are jupposed to have a very good 
influence, are they not? And I would steal a march on him by 
slipping off to early service every morning, while he was still dream- 
ing pious dreams." 

" Shut up, Hubert I you are getting impertinent," said Tom. 

But his brother had said it all in such a simple and ingenuous 
way that it was impossible to be offended : and Tom and I could 
scarcely help laughing ; whereupon Hubert slid off his chair, and, 
kneeling by the table, put his head into my work-box and looked up 
at me. 

* " You know I don't mean to be impertinent, Miss Yemey, don't 
you ? And, if you don't like the plan, I won't say a wwd more 
about it. But I want just to ask you one more question." 

" Which I shall probably not answer, Mr. Hubert." 

" Well, it is just this. Why do ladies prefer for a hero a man of 
* ideal strength,' as one hears they do " — ^upsetting the pins, as if in 
bashful awkwardness — " a horrid brute who would always have his 
own way? If I were a girl I would look out for a man of ideal 
weakness, whom I could do what I liked with." 

" And whom anybody else could do what she liked with ? " 
4 
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'^ I wish I were in the pulpit, and yon could not cnt me short 
with repartees, Ifias Yemey. It doesnH foUow that ^'^ 

But just then the sonnd of the ladies^ voices outside the door 
made him stop, and Mrs. Gtodfrej came in with Ladj Catherine 
Hyde. Thej hoth looked surprised and scarcely pleased; and I 
think the gentlemen ei^oyed the sight of their changing expression. 

" They are very nearly finished, Mrs. Godfrey," said Tom, after 
the greetings. ** Here, Hubert, jnst direct these two, and then it is 
done ;'' and he collected the envelopes and gravely counted them. 

^^ These little boys are rather late in leaving the schoolroom, are 
they not. Lady Kate? " said Mrs. Godfrey. 

"Yes. Which makes the most progress, MissYemey?" 

" It is difficult to decide," interrupted Tom. " I am the quickest, 
but, on the other hand, my little brother takes the most pains." 

"I am going to send them up to you ladies to be examined, and 
I hope you will * pass * them," said I, demurely. " Tbey are well 
grounded in hunting, shooting, and the use of the cue." 

And so they went off laughing, and the gentlemen followed them, 
Hubert drawing a dismal face as he went 

I regretted this meeting, especially its effect upon Mrs. Godfrey, 
who was already jealous of my friendship with her step-sons. Lady 
Kate was going to stay a few days at Hawkstone, and I wondered 
whether she would trouble me with any more enigmatical reproofs. 
But she did not. To my eyes, sharpened by the interest I took in 
her, she was clearly bent on captivating Tom, who yielded to her 
fascinations with an amused carelessness which seemed to me to be 
disrespectful, but which did not offend Lady Kate. I tried not to 
notice how she turned all her conversation to please him, how she 
attracted him to Utes-drtite^ sympathised with him, tried to pique 
him. It was no business of mine. And yet I grew more and more 
excited, more and more perplexed, while the question rose continu- 
ally in my mind. Was she stiU engaged to Eugene Barach, or was he 
free? And the thrill that ran through me when this thought rose 
warned me that I must work, read, write—do anything but think 
and dream. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

Of coarse I was disappointed in Mrs. Fitzgerald, who arrived on 
the day after Lady Kate's departure — ^a tall, fair, faded, witty lady, 
whom I should have liked bnt for a feeling that I should not oare to 
trnst her, which I shoxild perhaps not have felt had I not been pre* 
jndioed by the stories of the young Godfreys. 

But in a few days I found out that I was beiug watched — ^that 
not a kind word of Mr. Godfrey's to me, nor a smile of Hubert's 
when he met me, nor one of the glances Tom gave me when any- 
thing amused him, escaped her. And it was to her influence that I 
set down the fact that Mrs. Godfrey was growing colder than ever 
towards me. I was quite sensible of the danger of remaining in a 
household on good terms only with its male members ; and, although 
I had been forced to own to myself that Mrs. Godfrey was silly, 
capricious, and avariciously jealous of her step-sons' extravagance, I 
had tried hard to please her, and to serve her in many little ways. 
Bnt while her mother was at Hawkstone I scarcely got a chance of 
speaking to her. 

Meanwhile I had to receive Tom and Hubert's confidences, very 
strongly expressed, especially Tom's. He generally lingered over his 
breakfast until his father had gone, or came down after liim. 

" To get a * daily portion,' a few words of support and consola- 
tion to strengthen me throughout the day, you know. Miss Vemey," 
he said. 

I thought this flippant ; but I never ventured to preach at Tom. 

^^ That prying old woman may do a great deal of mischief. The 
fact is, things are looking rather bad in the Oity— nothing serious, 
for ns at least, I believe; but ugly whispers might do us harm just 
now, and Mrs. Fitzgerald has the eye of a lynx and the tongue of 

a Well, I will be temperate. She belongs to that lowest and 

commonest order of clever women who are clever enough to find 
out what they want to know, and not wise enough to keep it to 
themselves." 
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"But could you not make her understand that in injuring yoo 
and your father she would he injuring her daughter?" 

" N"o. The simple truth from my lips is the last thing she would 
helieve. All my diplomacy will be directed to getting her out of 
the house as quickly as possible. Mrs. Godfrey is always more im- 
practicable after her visits, and just now my father is in no mood to 
be worried, as she will find out a little too late, I am afraid." 

These words frightened me, for I too had noticed that Mr. God- 
frey had been restless and moody lately, and apt to be impatient with 
his wife^s fretfulness. 

I had more of Tom's confidence than of his brother's at this time. 
I could not understand why it was that Hubert sought my society 
less. At first I felt glad to think he was getting more independent 
of me; but I missed his talk. Since his suggestion that I should 
pass through the study at night, I had generally found him there at 
that time, pretending to write letters or to read : and, as I never 
waited to say more than " GkK>d night," I had left him to that inno- 
cent amusement. But now he was never there, and I felt rather 
hurt by this neglect, which I had myself encouraged. 

One evening, on opening the study door, I was surprised to find 
Mr. Godfrey smoking in an arm-chair by the fire. 

" Why, where are you going to, wrapped up as if for the Arctic 
regions. Miss Yemey ? " 

" I am going to my room, Mr. Godfrey." 

" Wha^— over the lawn? Why don't you go through the hall?" 

" Because it is generally full of people at this time." 

" And you are afraid they will eat you ? " — " Yes." 

" N"ow, Miss Verney, if that were your real reason, I would let 
you go without a word. But it is not ; it is only an excuse." 

"Mr. Godfrey!" 

" Miss Yemey ! Is it not true that, instead of going straight to 
your room, you are benevolent enough to go and comfort ' poor Mrs. 
Godfrey,' or at least that you used to do so before Mrs. Fitzgerald 
came?" 

"It is quite true that I have often sat with her in my room or 
hers. Why should I not, Mr. Godfrey ? " 

" I have no reason at all to urge against your kindness ; I am only 
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going to ask you to extend it to * poor Mr. Godfrey.' All the mem- 
bers of the household get the benefit of your sympathy but me, don't 
they?" 

I began to be troubled. 

*' Don't look so grave," he went on; "you have nothing to be 
ashamed of. You are a good, brave little woman, and yon have 
played good angel to my two rough boys. You must not think I 
am so blind as not to see who has had a hand in making them sober 
and — and ladies' men, you know. Wait one minute longer, please. 
"Would you mind sitting down ? I am not so much in play as you 
suppose. You are clever enough to have discovered that the pres- 
ence of my accomplished mother-in-law does not increase the har- 
mony of this peaceful household. I think so highly of your discre- 
tion that it is perhaps needless to warn you not to answer to the 
pumping she will certainly put you to, and so highly of your other 
good qualities that I should be very sorry if anything she might say 
to y<ni were to induce you to leave my house. As she will certainly 
be jealous of your good influence over the boys, she will probably 
try her hardest to drive you away; and I want you to stand your 
ground, as you can, if you will. I should feel safe in backing you 
against Mrs. Fitzgerald, young as you are. Miss Yerney." 

" Thank you, Mr. Godfrey," said I, smiling, though this manner 
of compliment was not much to my taste. 

But Mr. Godfrey was always kind to me, if his kindness was not 
of the most delicate sort, and I wished him good night not ungrate- 
fully. And the very next day Mrs. Fitzgerald set about the pro- 
phesied pumping. She had come into the schoolroom during the 
children's playtime to ask me to take up a dropped stitch in her 
knitting. 

" Thank you, my dear. I am ashamed of being so helpless, but 
I have taken to knitting only lately. I find it a great resource 
when my eyes are tired and my brain is tired " — ^Mrs. Fitzgerald 
was fond of talking about " my brain." " I suppose you don't feel 
the want of anything of that sort yet, you who are still eiyoying 
your young vigor ? Ah, I have learnt the secret, you see, that you 
are going to join the craft some day 1 " 

I blushed; Mrs, Godfrey had known that some verses of mine 
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had appeared in a magazine, and that I was thirsting for something 
more like fame. 

" Well, I have read your verses, and, if my opinion is worth 
having, I think them very good. Go on writing, and especially go 
on reading, not light trash, but solid hooks that will open your 
mind. Now, after that little bit of conventional good advice," she 
went on, with a sly smile, '^ I don't mind confessing to you that I 
read just as little as I can, and have done so all my life. I respect 
the standard authors; but I never go to them for inspiration; I 
study live men and women. Now you too have opportunities of 
study, and I dare say you use them too. I have no doubt you could 
paint all our portraits very nicely if you pleased ; couldn't you ? " 

I felt what I suppose a soldier feels when he hears the conunand 
*' Prepare to receive cavalry; " and I answered truly — 

"I don't think I am at all quick at reading character, Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald. If a person treats me kindly, I label him 'good' — if un- 
kindly, I label him ' bad.' So here there is a monotony of viiiue.'* 

'^ I should think it is the first time that judgment has been passed 
upon Hawkstone ; but it does you honor all the same, my dear. Do 
you consider Tom and Hubert, for instance, monotonously vir- 
tuous?" 

'* Ah, you are making fun of my expression I I only meant that 
they are all kind to me. But I really think, besides, that there is a 
great deal to like in both of them." 

" I am very glad you think so, Miss Yemey. I have myself al- 
ways thought that in Tom there was the making of a noble charac- 
ter, spoilt, unfortunately, by his father's rash indulgence. 'S^ow^ if 
he were wisely married " — ^and she looked at me very keenly as she 
said this — "he might settle down into a steady respectable man." 

"Ihavenodoubt of it," said I. 

" To Miss Falconer or Lady Kate, for instance." 

" Yes. Either of them would suit him very well, as far as I can 
judge." 

" Now Hubert is different. He is so weak that I am always 
afraid he will end by making some awful misalliance with some 
unprincipled young person who does not care how vicious her hus- 
band is, provided he has money. Luckily, however, h^ is dependent 
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on his father; and Mr. Godfrey could cat Mm ofE with a shilling, if 
he Uked." 

** I donH think you need be afraid for Hubert, Mrs. Fitzgerald," 
I answered, with wide-open innocent eyes. " He is weak ; but he 
is shrewd, and everybody says he has been growing much steadier 
lately. I should not wonder if he were to marry as well as his 
brother." 

And I had the pleasure of seeing that Mrs. Fitzgerald had had 
enough of me ; she very soon went off with her knitting. Next day 
she went away; but the reason of her sudden departure I did not 
learn until long afterwards. 

After her talk with me, she took upon herself to warn Mr. God- 
frey, in her daughter's presence, that that little scheming Miss Yer- 
ney had set her heart upon marrying one of his sons. 

** The very best thing she could do," sud he promptly, " though 
she might have had better taste." 

Whereupon followed a scene in which Mr. Godfrey spoke his 
mind out so very plainly that his mother-in-law decided to go. 

Now of all this I knew nothing ; yet I, alone in my schoolroom, 
passed an evening quite as restless and exciting as did the com- 
batants in the drawing-room. For Mrs. Fitzgerald's coarse hints 
had opened my eyes to the false position I was in. I had tried to 
do right; but had I succeeded? At any rate, in staying longer I 
should do wrong. To stay in sucb a household when its mistress 
looked coldly on me was dangerous; now, when I feared that her 
mother had made her dislike me, it would be moral suicide. I 
cried at the thought of leaving Hawkstone; but to leave Tom and 
Hubert would be the worst of all. What would they say? Tom 
would express his anger loudly and decidedly; but Hubert? I 
could not tell. He had so certainly avoided me for the last week, 
ever since Mrs. Fitzgerald arrived. Was he tired of the restraint I 
had induced him to put upon himself? And, if so, would he not 
fall back into his old habits with more violence than before, when 
I had gone? 

This fear haunted me even in my sleep ; I dreamt of him broken 
down, blear-eyed, with hands trembling, and his handsome face 
swollen and distorted from the effects of long-continued vice. That 
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night wore me ont more than a hard day's work, and next morning 
I almost feared to see him. Mrs. Fitzgerald was at breakfast when 
he came down, and he soarcel j spoke to me ; but, cast down and 
spiritless as I was at the thought of the new battle with the world 
I should have to begin, I seemed to see in every look of his, traces 
of the ruined creature of mj dreams. 

In little more than a fortnight I should receive my salary and 
go away for the holidays, and then I determined to resign my situ- 
ation. In order to detach myself gradually from the household, I 
was more reserved than ever, and kept to my schoolroom as much 
as possible ; but I knew that Mr. Godfrey's irritability and violence 
were increasing, and I sometimes saw a look of frightened helpless- 
ness on his wife's face at one of his outbreaks, which touched my 
heart for her. 

The day came on which I received my salary. Mrs. Godfrey 
looked anxious and harassed; but she spoke kindly, and said she 
hoped I did not want very long holidays. I was surprised ; but I 
gently asked if it would cause her any inconvenience if I were not 
to come back, adding that I should be glad to return, to stay, if 
necessary, until she found a suitable person to take my place. To 
my amazement, she burst into tears. 

" Why do you want to go? Have you not been well treated ? " 
she burst out, like a child. *^ Am I to be left quite alone, with no 
one I can turn to and depend upon, in this horrible, horrible, 
haunted house ? I thought you were too sensible to mind my ca- 
prices, and I am sure I have never thwarted you in any way. Miss 
Yemey. If my mother has, it was not my fault ; and now she has 
gone, and Mr. Gk)dfrey won't let her come here again. I am quite, 
quite alone, quite in his power," she stammered, sobbing and shud- 
dering in a way that alarmed me. 

*' Dear Mrs. Godfrey, if I thought I could do you any good—" 

" But you can," she interrupted sharply, lifting her tear-swollen 
face, much more piteous now than in its usual soft beauty. ^' You 
are firm, though you are so small and quiet, and people care for 
what you say. Tom and Hubert have behaved better to me since 
you have been here, and the children are good with you. And Mr. 
Godfrey would not bully you, you know. But, oh, I am getting so 
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afraid of him ! " And the poor little cowardly creature shraak into 
herself, and began to crj again. 

I could not resist this. I felt that there might be some truth in 
what she said—that, insignificant as I was, fond of her step-sons as 
she knew me to be, she felt that she could trnst me, and at least I 
might comfort her. 

'* I should never have thought of leaving if I had known that 
you cared for me to stay, dear Mrs. Godfrey," I said, my voice ex- 
ceedingly soft with pity. 

*^ Then you will come back ? And you will not want more than 
three weeks? " she asked quickly. 

" ITo ; I will come back then, certainly, if you wish." 

She dried her eyes, calling herself a fright after her tears, and 
bemoaning her fate in her unhappy marriage, as usual. I comforted 
her as well as I could, told her the " boys " felt more kindly towards 
her than she thought, and left her, with wonder at myself for hav- 
ing broken for the second time my firm resolution to leave Hawk- 
stone. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The next day, the last of the term, and a half-holiday, I walked 
across the common to call on the olergyman^s wife, who had shown 
a kind interest in me. On my way I met Hubert driving towards 
Hawkstone. He just raised his hat, and then, with a sharp stroke 
of the whip, urged on the pair to a quicker pace. 

When I left the Yicarage and started on my walk back across 
the common, the December afternoon was already closing in, and I 
felt just a little sorry that I had set out so late. I had gone a hundred 
yards or so along the footpath among the dead bracken, when I 
heard a man's quick footstep behind me. 

I felt frightened, and half inclined to turn back and take the long 
walk round by the road, when a few more strides brought my pur- 
suer to my side. My courage returned when the danger was close. 
I stepped back sharply, with my umbrella ready, and faced my 
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enemy, wlio was tall and stalwart enough to make a monthfol of me. 
And it was Hubert. 

** Yon are not going to assault me, are you, Miss Yemey ? " asked 
he, laughing. 

^* Why, where have you oome from, Mr. Hubert ? Half an hour 
ago you were driving back to Hawkstone I " 

*^ Yes ; I got home, jumped out, and walked back as fast as pos- 
sible. I did not like ^e thought of your orossLog the common alone 
so late." 

^^ I am much obliged to you ; but I am quite able to take care of 
myself," said I, lightly, but coldly. 

"Don't be unkind on the very last day," he pleaded, with that 
earnestness which I dreaded to rouse in him. 

"I don't wish to be unkind at all," said I cordially, seeing my 
mistake. " In fact, I confess that the thought of the walk alone 
over the common made me rather nervous. Of course I ought to 
have started earlier." 

He was silent, with that shy reserve he had shown towards me 
lately. 

" But I have a stout umbrella, and a very fair idea of its proper 
use, as you would have found if you had been a robber, I assure 
you." 

"An umbrella is not suflScient protection for a — ^a — ^for a ^1," 
said he hesitatingly ; and the conviction flashed upon me that it 
would have been safer to face the dangers of the walk alone, after all. 

" Perhaps I shall be brave enough to carry a pistol some day." 

" A pistol would be safer with me than in your little hands. If 
you want one, let me carry it for you." 

" If we talk nonsense like this, we shall not be home before it is 
dark," said I, with a laugh that I tried to make natural But I knew 
from the tremor in his voice that the talk was not nonsense to him ; 
he was in no mood to be managed by playful words. 

"I won't talk nonsense if I can help it," he said gravely; "I 
don't think I could just now if I wanted to. To-morrow you are 
going away, and Heaven knows when I shall see you again. I seem 
to feel sure somehow that you won't come back, and I am mad when 
I think of it. Somebody will tell you we are a wicked set, and 
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Hawkstone a den of lions^ and all your friends will join in the 
chorus. It is true, isn't it? " he said, stopping short, and looking 
down into my face. " You won't come back." 

His Yoioe broke as he spoke ; and for a moment I was silent, 
struck by a new depth and manliness in his tone, fie went on pas- 
sionately — 

^^ And yet you are safe enough, Guinevere'' — ^he did not notice 
that, for the first time, he was calling me by my Christian name; 
but, from the way it slipped out, I knew that he had thought of me 
by it — " safer than you could be anywhere else. You have tamed 
us all. You were never so loved and cared for in the parson's fam- 
ily as you are here; were you, Guinevere? And do you think, if 
you were to get into some house full of respectable Puritans, they 
would worship you as I do? " 

I shrank away at these words; his vehemence still kept me 
silent. 

"Don't shrink from me like that, Guinevere. You are not 
afraid of me because I love you ? " said he — and the sudden tender- 
ness in the rough young man touched me. "You know I love you 
— ^you know that I have altered my habits to please you, that I 
have given up everything you disliked, that I would give up my life 
at a word from you. You know, you know I love you, Guinevere." 

The tears were in my eyes. 

" I had hoped, I had thought lately that you had begun to live in 
a way worthy of yourself for something better than a girl's word," 
I faltered. 

I was unnerved by remorse, and by his unexpected passion and 
earnestness. 

" No, I'm not a bit consdentioQS or heroic, Guinevere. If I've 
led a better life, it has been for you, not for myself. Why, did you 
think," said he suddenly, " that I haven't come near you lately be- 
cause I didn't want to do so? If you knew how I have hungered 
for a word from you I But I didn't dare. I did not want to set 
that old Fitzgerald cat chattering about you." 

I started; I had never thought of putting down his avoidance of 
me to a chivalrous motive. 

"And, since she has been gone you seem to have crept out of 
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every one's way, and I have not dared to come to you. But it was 
very hard not to speak to you or look at you ; and the thought of 
losing you altogether — Oh, Guinevere, if you don't come back, I 
shall go to the bad headlong 1 " 

'^ Hush I Don't talk like that ; it is cowardly, and makes me 
miserable." 

" Forgive me, my darling," said he, his voice soft again. " Don't 
cry. What a brute I am to make you cry." 

I dived down into my pocket for my handkerchief, but my 
quivering fingers dropped it. He picked it up and tenderly wiped 
my eyes before I could stop him. Then he gently took my 
hand. 

"Don't you think you could marry me, Guinevere?" he asked 
shyly. 

In spite of all he had said, the words gave me a shock. It was 
the first time they had ever been said to me. For the first moments 
touched by his gentleness and earnestness, I could almost have said 
" Yes." Then my thoughts turned to the only man I had loved, the 
only man I could have married. But Hubert was pressing my 
hands more tightly, was bending down over me until I felt his 
breath upon my forehead. I looked up quickly. 

" I cannot — ^indeed I cannot I " 

My hands shook with the trembling of his, as he held them still 
in his own. 

" Oan't you trust me? Am I too worthless ? " 

There was no bitterness in his tone, only piteous entreaty. 

"Oh, no, it is not that! " I rallied my thoughts to give him a 
collected answer, and drew myself up ; he would not let me take 
my hands away. "There is between us every barrier that ever 
stood between man and woman, Mr. Hubert." 

"Don't call me *Mr. Hubert,' unless you wish to hurt me," in- 
terrupted he. 

" There is the first barrier — difference in position ; and it is the 
least of all," I went on quickly. "Then disposition — you are 
keenly sensitive, and I am hard and bitter. I have often wounded 
you already." 

" But you can be sweet, sweeter than any one I ever met. That 
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is your great cbarm, Gninevere. I shonldn't care a nuh for the 
sweetness of a woman who couldn't be bitter. I would rather be 
snubbed by 70a than caressed and flattered by any other woman in 
the world." 

"But yon would not always think so. Then my tastes are not 
the same as yours." 

"Heaven forbid! But, Guinevere, a man's tastes are always 
coarser than a woman's. You like men to ride and hunt ; and do 
you think I should like you better if you smoked and rode to 
hounds? I hate mannish women. You are ever so much cleverer 
than I; but then lots of women are cleverer than their husbands- 
most women are, I think. But you are not intellectual, you know ; 
you like life better tban books. Your eyes dance and your face 
beams when you are dancing or playing lawn-tennis, and you enjoy 
yourself like a child. Oh, Guinevere, Fve watched you till I can 
read your beautiful eyes better than a book I If you would only 
let me love and take care of you, my darling! I am weak, I know ; 
but I would be strong for you. I believe I could be content not to 
have you if you had a happy home of your own ; but I cannot help 
thinking that, loving you as I do, I could make you happier than 
you can be aU alone in the world." 

I could not reason against a love like this ; my firmness was 
going ; with a sharp pull, I dragged my hands away from his. 

" Hubert, I cannot marry you! I have done you cruel wrong; 
but indeed, indeed I did not mean it. You will think me a heart- 
less coquette, for I did try to make you like me. But I did not 
mean to go so far. I meant only to persuade you to give up what 
was bad for you, and now — and now I have only made you take to 
what is worse." 

I broke down here in miserable sobbing; but, as I finished 
speaking, he drew a sharp breath, as if in pain. 

" Guinevere, be honest with me. Do you love some one else? '» 

Burning, shaking with shame, I hung my head for a few mo- 
ments ; then, in a low unsteady voice, I answered him. 

" I have never told any one in the world. I — ^I believe I do." 

Hubert said nothing for a minute, then slowly — 

" And you will marry him ? " 
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"No— oh, no! He does not know — ^he never will know; I 
shall never see him again. Don't ask me any more." 

I had turned from him as I spoke ; and now I left him standing 
in the path, and hurried on alone. Bnt, after a few steps in the 
dusk, my eyes half-hlinded by rising tears, I stnmbled into the dead 
bashes on the common. 

Then again I heard his footsteps behind me; and he stopped, 
and drew my arm through his, whispering gruflay, "Poor little 
thing 1 " And then we walked on together, both miserable, and 
yet both half-comforted. 

It seemed strange for Hubert to be protecting and pitying and 
comforting me ; but he had shown himself in anew light that after- 
noon ; and, in his manly self-control, I had felt him my superior as 
I stood there before him asking pardon for the wrong I had done 
him. 

We scarcely spoke as we walked fast over the common in the 
darkening afternoon. 

" You are not crying, are you, Guinevere? You are not afraid 
now ? Don't be unhappy. You haven't hurt me, dear, and you 
mustn't think you have," said he, pressing the arm he held gently 
with his. 

When we got half-way through the park, he left me, saying he 
had to go to the stables ; but I knew that it was to prevent the 
chatter of the servants, if they had seen us come in together. 

That evening, as I sat alone in the schoolroom, I wept bitterly. 
Kow that I saw the result of my attempt, at twenty, to play the 
part of Mentor to this hot-blooded, generous-hearted young man, I 
wondered at my own rashness and audacity. I felt like the sculp- 
tor who saw, in answer to his own prayer, the statue he had labored 
upon standing before him glowing with life. The lazy, insolent, 
ne'er-do-weel whom I had despised while pitying him, whose refor- 
mation I had looked upon almost as the taming of a beast, whose 
unwelcome affection I had thought I could turn aside by a little 
satire, a little primness, had suddenly appeared to me generous, un- 
selfish, tender. • I bitterly blamed myself for my shortsightedness. 
Then I tried to find consolation in asking myself if I could call the 
disappointment I had caused him a wrong, when it had brought out 
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finch noble qualities in him. The pain I had oaoAed him had bnt 
qaickened him to greater generosity. Bat it wrong my heart to 
think of the tone in which he had spoken. Would h^ torn reck- 
less ? If so, I should feel that it was I who had rained him. Bather 
than that, I most, I woold risk all, and marry him. But my heart 
beat in wild revolt at the thought. 

For I was not free ; if I had been, I conld scarcely have steeled 
myself against a love like Hubert's. Bat, loving Eugene Barach 
with a love that seemed the more intense from my struggles to 
keep it down, to stifle it, to ignore it, I felt that I should be de- 
graded in my own eyes if I married another man. It was my own 
hopeless, hidden affection that had made me feel so secure, had 
blinded me so to the danger I was running in my attempt to reform 
a wild Hotspur only two or three years older than myself. 

My excitement, wearing off, left me undecided. Ought I to 
eome back to Hawkstonef Would my presence only encourage 
false hopes in Hubert, and give him fresh pain, or would my going 
away make him cast off all restraint, as he had threatened ? I was 
too worn out to decide then; I wrapped myself in my mantle, and 
opened the door into the study, and Hubert started up from an 
arm-chair as I did so. 

^^ Ah, I knew you would cry in there ail alone — ^and I did not 
dare to come and comfort you I " said he passionately. But I have 
something to say to you that I must say ; '' and his voice dropped, 
and was grave and earnest. ^^ Mrs. Godfrey says you have prom- 
ised to come back. You won't let what I said to you this afternoon 
prevent you, will you? " 

I looked straight up into his face, and I made up my mind. 

" No. I will come back." 

He stooped and kissed my hand. 

"Don't do that, please," said I. "You must never speak like 
that again, you know." 

" I never will, Guinevere. You can trust me ; I think you do 
now. And you need not be afraid of my going wrong again. I 
believe you have made a man of me, Guinevere." 

I looked up at him with smiling, overflowing eyes. 

" Good night, good night 1 " 
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But as I held out my band his self-control gave way. 

"For three weeks 1 Oh, my darling, .my d^u'ling, it will be 
three weeks' death to me I " 

" Oh, Hubert— my trust I " 

He said no more ; but once again he caught my hand, and this 
time I could not stop him as he pressed it to his breast, to his lips, 
in passionate agony. At last I snatched it away, opened the Erench 
window with trembling fingers, and ran out into the darkness, with 
his voice ringing in my ears. What had I done? How would it 
end? 



CHAPTER X. 

Next day I was with Elsie again, in a dingy London lodging ; our 
mother was still abroad, and Maynard had gone out to her. It was 
sweet and restful to sit with my darling's fair head on my lap again, 
to talk or be silent as we felt inclined, which is the highest privilege 
of friendship. It was delightful to engage again in the game of 
repartee, largely mingled with burlesque personal abuse, which 
formed our chief amusement when alone together. But it was not 
just quite the same as it had been. 

" We are a little older, you know, Elsie," I said, when she sug- 
gested that we were not so lively as we used to be. 

But it was not that. Elsie was chafing nnder the schoolroom 
routine, which had always weighed more heavily on her shoulders 
than on mine. She quoted Rosalind and Lady Teazle, and confessed 
that she had amused herself by studying those parts during her soli- 
tary evenings, when her pupils had gone to bed. This alarmed me. 
I felt that she was turning her thonghts to the stage again ; but I 
thought it wiser not to speak of it, and, instead, to encourage her to 
draw. 

" You will be a great artist some day, Elsie, if yon go on study- 
ing. You won't have to waste all your youth in the schoolroom, 
dear, as you say. It is impossible, with talent like yours. I wonder 
you can live without drawing, any more than I could without scrib- 
bling." 
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'* I have drawn, Gninny ; I have drawn until my head swam. 
Bat it is such hopeless work. You think I have genins just hecanse 
I can draw pretty faces out of my head ; but I know better. Talent 
— and I have talent, I know — is of no use without study ; they all 
say so. And how can I study when I am teaching manners and the 
alphabet all day long? " 

But during those three weeks she did study harder than ever — 
too hard, I thought bitterly ; for, by the eagerness with which she 
worked, I knew how strong her hatred of our dull profession must 
be. Sometimes — very seldom — she gave way to despair. 

" It is of no use, Guinny. When you go away, I shall be dragged 
back into the education malestrom again, and then for another 
wasted three, months I Why have you grown so tame, Guinny? 
Once you cried out against this do^ng governessing as loudly as 
I. You said that we, who had no home, wanted a career. Have 
the fleshpots quenched your spirit ? Are you content to listen to 
scales and verbs till the wrinkles come?" Then, changing from 
earnest to arch — " But then you have Hubert and Tom 1 " 

And then she stopped to hug me, afraid she had hurt me ; for 
I was silent. I had told her everything except that one confes- 
sion I had made to Hubert; not that I could not trust her, but that 
I felt my policy of repression and suppression to be the safest 
for me. If it once came to confidences and mutual sighs and 
sympathy, I should let myself go, and become limp and maudlin. 
But bright Elsie could guess, and probably had guessed. There 
was between us that rare bond which respects reserve; even in 
our few quarrels hasty Elsie never touched where she could have 
wounded deepest. This may have been partly due to the fact 
that I made myself so exceedingly and lastingly disagreeable when 
hurt; but how few angry women would be deterred by that or any 
other consideration from *^ speaking their mind " I She understood 
with that delightful intelligence which stopped short of knowing 
my bad qualities, while I understood her well enough to know that 
she had none. 

We lived a sober idyl in that London lodging, in spite of our 
cares. She had cried while I told her about Hubert, and upbraided 
me ruthlessly for my hardness of heart. 
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" And yon nsed to say yon wonld like to be loved I What more 
would yon have ? Do yon want him to die for yon ? '* 

" Don't, don't, Elsie 1 " cried I, with a start and a shiver. " Yon 
forget that be is only twenty-four ; and young men love lightly." 

" They don't snflfer lightly, if you break their hearts, I suppose? " 

^^ Elsie, you are getting melodramatic. I have known Hnbert 
Godfrey only a few months ^" 

"And, from the progress yon have made, it will take only a few 
months more to drive him mad. Oh, Guinevere— and he is so 
handsome too 1 '* 

" What do you mean ? You have never seen him." 

** Yes, I have. He was in church last Sunday. I am sure it was 
he. He looked at yon the whole time. Is he not tall, with hair 
neither light nor dark, and a moustache rather lighter, and a fair 
skin and gray eyes, and a way of stroking his nnder*lip ? " 

"Yes. Why, Elsie, how could you tell when I did not see him? 
Why did you not tell me ? " 

" Because I knew you would not like it. But it is better you 
should know ; perhaps it will soften yon." 

But it made me miserable. If he could not pass a week without 
coming merely to look on my face, wonld it not be cruelty to return 
to Hawkstone and prolong his pain ? Elsie was aghast at the idea 
of my not going back. 

"What — ^break yonr promises to everybody, and leave Hubert to 
his ruin ? " 

"You don't seem to mind the thought of giving me a husband 
who might end his days in a madhouse, then, Elsie? " 

" Guinevere, it is cruel to say that! Do yon think I don't care 
what becomes of yon? He would never go wrong, if yon would 
stretch out a hand to save him. I know what yon are going to say 
— ^his family. Why, yon know they wonld be very glad to see him 
settled. And I shouldn't care for that greedy old Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
who wants to see both brothers go wild and quarrel with their 
father, so that she and her daughter and grandchildren may get 
what ought to be theirs. Don't be cross with me, Guinny. I can- 
not help taking his part, ever since I saw that longing look of his at 
yon." 
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And throngh all her reproaches ahe made no diBparaging refer- 
ence to Engene Barach, as I am sore she wonld have liked to do. 
We buried that strange episode of the stranger's illness. 

The keen interest Elsie took in Hnbert prevented her thinkiDg 
much of her own admirers, and I rejoiced mildly that I heard but 
little of Mr. Barns. 

I received from Mrs. Godfrey a handsome Ohristmas present, 
'* with kindest regards from all," and two or three letters, in each 
of which she spoke anxionsly of my return, in the last begging me 
to name the train I intended to come by. I did so, of coarse. 

Elsie sat by me in the train before it started. 

*' Oh, Gaimiy, I shall be so wretched when yon are gone! I have 
only one comfort — ^poor Hnbert will be happier. You will be kind 
to him, won't you? " she whispered anxiously. 

** Listen, Elsie; I have made up my mind," I whispered back. 
''If nothing else will cure him, I will marry him." 

'' But, Guinny, that won't do unless you love him. But you will 
— 7I feel certain of it. You would be utterly heartless if you did 
not. I feel happier since you said that, though. Good-bye, my 
own darling 1 " 

And she jumped out at the last minute, and stood on the plat- 
form, looking after me with her loving brown eyes as the train 
moved off. And at the other end of my journey another pair of 
loving eyes met mine. Walking out of the station, I found the 
mail-phaeton, with Hubert standing beside it, flushed and rather 
nervous. 

"You will come with me this time, won't you. Miss Vemey?'' 
he asked, with a shy laugh. 

When we had started with the hood half up^"for the beastly 
wind" — ^he said — 

" I didn't dare wait for you on the platform, for fear I sboold get 
red or do something foolish when I saw you." 

This opemng was bad. 

" I hope every one at Hawkstone is quite well, Mr. Hubert," said 
I decorously. 

"No ; they are all ' very bad,' and have been for the last three 
weeks," said he mischievously. " But I dare say they will recover 
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now. Tom is the worst. Tom and I sball come to blows this 
evening, I expect," he went on cheerfully. 

" What do you mean ? " 

" He asked me what train yon were coming by, and I — well, I 
forgot, and told him the 4.16 instead of the 8.12. The fact is, I 
wanted to see yon before Tom did, to tell yon something about 
him." 

Here Hubert tickled the off-side horse, a restive chestnnt, with 
the whip ; the animal kicked, and he had a few minutes' trouble in 
getting the pair into steady going again. He was nervous. He 
went on in jerks, looking down at me as he spoke. 

^^ That Lady Kate has got hold of him again. He is off his head 
about her. I'm afraid they'll — make a match of it." 

His voice was actually unsteady as he finished, still looking down 
at me. A wild hope shot through me at these words. If Lady 
Kate were going to marry Tom, she could not marry — I suppose 
my face changed. Hubert bent down, with the reins firmly enough 
in his hands, but his eyes fixed eagerly on me. 

" Then it isn't Tom ? " he whispered. 

I understood him. Then he had thought I was in love with 
Tom I I blushed ; but I almost laughed. 

" No, it certainly is not Tom." 

Hubert drew a long breath, and cocked his whip in a buoyant 
manner. 

" To tell you the truth, I did wonder at your preferring that 
beast Tom to me," he muttered half shyly, half impudently. 

He did not wait for me to rebuke him, bat broke out into an 
absurd disquisition upon agricultural prospects, about which he 
knew rather more than the pair he was driving and rather less than 
I did. At last, excited out of my stately primness by the suggested 
hope I dared not dwell upon and by the drive through the winter 
air, I fairly laughed at him ; upon which he broke off his discourse 
with a sudden guffaw and looked down upon me with the happiest 
of smiles. 

" I think I won't try to improve your mind again, Guin— No; 
I suppose I must say * Miss Vemey '? " said he heatatingly. 

*» Certainly yon must, Mr. Hubert." 
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" Yes, yes, of oonrse, Miss Vemey,*' lie answered hastily. " By- 
the-by, I have something else to tell yon. I told yon everything 
had gone wrong while yon were away. I am really getting quite 
sorry for poor little Delilah ; she has been having a hard time of it 
lately." 

" How ? What is the matter ? " 

'^ The governor bullies her so. She gets frightened to death if 
he looks at her. And then, when he is angry, she tells him little 
lies to pacify him, and he finds them out — ^and nothing irritates him 
so much. I'm afraid — I*m afraid, you know — ^that he is going to 
have an-anotber attack." 

I knew what he meant, and I held my breath. 

" Are you afraid? Delilah wouldn't write about it, for fear you 
would not come back ; but you must know ; so I thought it better 
to tell yoo. There is nothing for you to be afraid of. You won't 
want to go away again, will you? " he went on entreatingly, as I 
was silent. 

** No, I am not afraid, only very sorry," said I, with tears in my 
eyes. 

'* Perhaps it is not so bad as we think. He has been harassed 
and worried lately. But things are looking better now, and I dare 
say he will get over it. It will all go right now you are back." 

It was of no use to argue that this was absurd ; he did not con- 
tradict me, but only stroked his moustache and quietly laughed. 

*^I won't answer for the consequences if you take such long holi- 
days next time. Miss Vemey. I've taken to going regularly to the 
City — and I hate the City — ^to fill up the endless three weeks." 

"I am very glad," said I; "it is much better than doing noth- 
ing." 

" I don't know whether you would say so if you knew the City. 
And I don't do much good there. Tom says I make the worst clerk 
in the office." 

I thought this very probable ; but I would not discourage his 
new industry ; and in a few minutes we were spinning through the 
park up to the house. 

Every one seemed pleased to see me, and I was glad to be back 
at Hawkstone, in spite of the aching at parting with Elsie. Tom 
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was waiting in the schoolroom when I came down to tea after m j- 
rapid nnpaoking. He took my hands in both his and sqaeezed them 
heartily. 

" Glad to see you, Miss Vemey. Yon have to thank Hubert's 
stupidity that I did not inflict myself upon you on the journey- 
down. I suppose you have heard all the news from him ? " 

" Yes," said I, a little archly. 

" Ah, he has been tattling about my affairs, of course I " said 
Tom, with a short laugh. 

** May I congratulate you? " 

He did not know how eagerly I longed for him to say "Yes." 

" Well, you may in a few days, I suppose." 

I stood perplexed. Had Lady Kate really thrown over Eugene, 
or was it possible that she was only playing with Tom, and had let 
the game go as far as this? My mind, now prejudiced against her, 
told me that it was possible ; and I decided to summon courage to 
warn him, if it were not too late. For I thought I could guess 
what a terrible effect an unexpected rebuff would have upon his 
proud self-reliance. But the task was difficult. I had no right to 
betray Lady Kate's affairs, yet nothing less than an approach to the 
truth would do, I felt sure. 

" Please don't think me impertinent or ill-natured; I have heard 
a report that she is engaged already." 

He looked surprised at my gravity, then said confidently — 

" Rumor has gone a little too fast, as usual ; but Fact will soon 
catch her up in this case " — ^with a laugh. " You will be glad to 
see me * settled,' like all the rest of my kind friends ; won't you. 
Miss Verney ? I won't say how much your influence has had to do 
in inducing me to settle," he went on, with sudden gravity. 

I looked up at him in astonishment. 

" Because I am abrupt and brusque," he went on, " and don't 
melt at a word, like Hubert, you think my hide is as tough as an 
elephant's. But you cannot know how strong the influence of a 
noble-minded woman is to urge a man to make the best of himself. 
Don't look so meek and frightened. You must know what you 
have done for Hubert. During all these three weeks that you have 
been away, contrary to my expectation, I confess, I have never seen 
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him anything bnt sober. I declare I thought him nothing bat a 
lout till yon came; and now I begin to think there is something in 
him. I hear Mrs. Godf rey^s voice ; she is coming to welcome yon 
back." 

I thought her lovely face looked worn. She was very kind, and 
seemed glad to see me. So did Mr. Godfrey, whose look and man> 
ner were more restless than ever. 

A few days afterwards, when he and Tom were talking " shop " 
at the breakfast-table, I heard something that interested me deeply. 
It was about the Boucbes du Bh6ne. The thing had been brought 
forward again, with good names to back it this time, and some 
prospect of success. The Stock Exchange was in doubt whether to 
take it up ; Mr. Godfrey spoke well of it — Tom was cautious. Then 
came what was the pith of the talk to me. 

" That young Barach has astounding pluck ; his audacity is real- 
ly splendid. Fancy coming back to worry the thing into life again, 
with the defeat still fresh in people's minds," said Mr. Godfrey. 

^^Then you think he is something more than the fly on the 
wheel?" 

^^ Not a doubt of it ! He went to the Oount himself and almost 
persuaded him to look into it — ^almost, so far. He deserves to suc- 
ceed. They call him Sisyphus Barach in the House." 

"Yes; in the Foreign Market yesterday some fellow asked 
* Who was Sisyphus?' There was a roar, of course; but half of 
them had to hunt him up in Lempri^re, I expect" 

I struggled against my thoughts all through that day in vain ; 
they would fly back again and again to Eugene Barach. With all 
my heart I wished him good luck. I wondered whether he had 
forgotten me, whether this man, so strong in his energy and perse- 
verance, was light of love ; and I felt that it could not be. For the 
flrst time the thought sprang up in my mind that a will like his 
would make its way over the stoutest obstacles, and that the bar- 
riers between him and me must give way like the rest. Perhaps 
the great barrier was already broken ; perhaps Lady Kate had set 
him free. If so, why had he not sought me out already? Of his 
power to find me, if he had the will, I had no doubt. I was saved 
from giving myself up to this anxiety by a nearer one. 
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Mr. Godfrey was growing day by day more morose, gloomy, and 
restless. Of late it bad been impossible to content bim. At one 
time be would bave tbe bouse full of visitors, and be abnost boister- 
ously gay. Then be would insist upon bis wife's getting rid of tbese 
as quickly as sbe could, saying be wanted quiet; tben bis sullen 
irritability would bring tbe frigbtened, belpless look into Mrs. 
Godfrey's eyes. At tbese times sbe would ask me to come and 
play tbe piano in tbe drawing-room after dinner; it seemed to 
sootbe Mm, balf stupefied as he generally was. His physician bad 
prohibited " alcohol in any form," but be recklessly disregarded this 
caution. 

Once, when I bad gone to my room, my nerves highly strung 
with a fear of coming peril for him, which had seized me as I saw a 
look of vacancy come suddenly into bis eyes, I fancied I heard a 
woman's shrill cry — Mrs. Godfrey's— come along the passage from 
their room. It might be fancy ; but it was only too probable. My 
heart ached for tbe poor little creature, at tbe mercy of a man wbo 
alternately neglected and tyrannised over her, and for tbe tyrant 
scarcely less. 

He was ordered change of air, and went away for a fortnight to 
Paris, but came back in four days, fiercer, more sullen, irritated to 
frenzy by tbe grim welcome which met him. For Mrs. Godfrey and 
Tom were talking and laughing with some friends, I was sitting half 
behind a curtain, and Hubert was lounging not far oflf, when tbe 
master of tbe bouse walked quietly in. And the surprise brought — 
not welcome, but dead silence, while bis wife turned ghastly white 
and caught her breath. In another moment one of the ladies, with 
tact which should bave been readier, gave tbe signal for a general 
expression of delighted astonishment. But the harm was done. In 
that terrible first moment, as be stood there, a feared and bated 
intruder in bis own home, I longed to spring forward and tell him I 
was glad to see him. I tried to look so when be espied me in my 
corner and came up to speak to me ; and he seemed pleased. 

Tbe next morning, when be came down, he asked me to tell him 
what bad gone on in his absence, and I gave him an account of tbe 
small daily events as brightly as I could. 

'' Go on," said he, when I paused. 
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When he had finished breakfast, instead of going away, he drew 
an arm-chair to the fire and told me to go on talking. 

" I suppose you think I'm off my head, Miss Yerney ; but don't 
be afraid ; I am not— yet Never mind if you have nothing to say * 
—just talk ; it keeps me from thinking." 

I dared not take up my work ; I knew instinctively that would 
irritate him; so, taking a chair by the window, I chattered on. 
Heaven knows what I said — whatever nonsense came upper- 
n^st — and it was not easy even to talk nonsense with the unhappy 
man's eyes fixed intently upon me, as if I held some charm to drive 
away evil thoughts, or evil dreams. 

So I sat for nearly two hours. I began to wonder restlessly 
when I should be free, for the strain was growing too hard, when he 
got up and came to me. 

** You are a good little creature, and a sunbeam in this infernal 
dismal place. I must not keep you any longer." He patted my 
shoulder as if I had been a child ; and, with a stretching and stamp- 
ing, as if to shake off his melancholy, he left the room. 

Of course I found the children in mischief ; delighted at this 
unusually long play-hour, they had ended by a pitched battle, in the 
full enjoyment of which I fell upon and separated them. 

But that day had brought for me a new duty. The long morn- 
ing talk, which was all but a monologue, entered regularly into my 
day's work. Tom and Hubert were sometimes in the room, and 
then they helped me ; but sometimes even their voices would jar 
upon him, and then they had to go. He would come down now 
early, now late ; but I must always be ready with tea and talk ; so 
Mrs. Godfrey, thankful to be able to coant on a short time of peace, 
sent the children every morning for a long walk with the nursemaid* 
He had been advised not to go to the City for a time ; but advice 
was lost upon him. ^ ^ , 

"Ask the quacks what I am to do if I am not to go-to the City, 
and not to hunt, and to sign the pledge. I'll kill myself 'my own 
way, and then let them prescribe for the body." ^ ' 

He hunted still ; but, though the fatigue brought sleep, the exer- 
cise did not bring enjoyment. He had lost his nerve, his sons said. 

" It brings a lump into my throat to see my father, who used to 
6 
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bave nerves of iron, look twice at a fence, Miss Yemey ; it does 
indeed," said Hnbert. ^* You know be came a cropper ont with the 
boonds last week ? Well, it happened like this. For the first time 
in my life I saw him looking for a gate ; he noticed my curious look, 
and I saw his face grow dark. He made straight for the fence — ^it 
was an awkward place; the brnte he was on rushed at it, and the 
governor got pitched over his head." 

Tom was most uneasy about his father^s doings in the City. 

"If somebody would only persuade him to keep away from the 
office for a few weeks, it would be better for him and for the busi- 
ness too. I can do everything there is to be done as well as he. 
He does no good in the state he is in now — only thunders at the 
clerks and makes clients uneasy. Do you think you could do any- 
thing, Miss'Yerney? It can do no harm to try: he wonH mind 
anything you say." 

I naturally felt shy of makiug such an attempt ; but one day I did 
suggest, as he got up to go to the Oity, that he should take a drive 
instead : and he followed my advice. 

When he came back early from the Oity, he would often send for 
me and the children. I tried to interest him in them and encourage 
them to prattle to him, which was difficult at first, as they stood in 
awe of their father. But the eager desire for distraction, which 
was so painfully apparent to my older eyes, made him treat them 
with a new gentleness and playfulness which reminded me of 
Hubert. I even dared to tell him laughingly that he ought to mind 
the doctor^s orders, aud not to drink between meals. 

The change from the hearty, somewhat abrupt manner, which 
had seemed to denote self-reliance, to docility was touching and 
even alarming. I was glad of the little I could do to cheer him, and 
to avert the catastrophe which Tom confided to me that he feared — 
viz. that his father would break away from home altogether. This 
confidence shocked me. 

"Does Mrs. Godfrey know," I asked anxiously. 

I had often been annoyed by her helpless shrinking from her 
husband, which irritated him and made her rather a hindrance than 
a help to his recovery. As well as I could, without being obtrusive, 
I had calmed her fear of him, and introduced her nnder the bright- 
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est colors into my talk to him. At my question Tom looked down, 
and answered shortly and gravely — 

^^ I believe she does. Bat yon must not connt on her to help ke^ 
him at home." 

This insinuation, coming from Tom — who, to do him justice, was 
not fond of slander — startled me. 

"I must speak freely to you. Miss Verney ; for yo:i, who can do 
most, ought to know all. Mrs. Godfrey cares for nobody bat her- 
self. It is hardly surprising that the poor little characterless thing 
has got tired of being bullied ; and she wants to be rid of her hus- 
band now that he has become her tyrant. He has been kind to her 
for years in his way, and it was the way of diamonds and indul- 
gence, the way she liked best ; but of coarse during the past two 
months she has had time to forget all that. He frightens her, and 
then she irritates him by little lies and prevarications. And now 
that her mother has put it into her head that we are going to fail, 
why, it is hardly worth while, you see, to continue to love, honor, 
and obey." 

I looked ap at Tom with a sharp glance of reproach ; but it was 
not an idle sneer — ^it was the bitterness of his heart that had brought 
oat the stinging words. 

" Madam has set her heart— pardon me. Miss Verney ; you have 
heard of such things — ^upon a sensation-scene in the Divorce Court. 
You must forgive me for speaking plainly ; you may do something 
with her. Talk to her of her children, of her own modesty. No, 
no ; use a stronger argument than those. Tell her that we are not 
going to fail, that riches are going to increase, that there will be 
bigger diamonds and older china than ever for her, if she wUl only 
wait a little," he burst out, in sharp scorn. 

" Ob, you are cruel ! " I cried. 

^^Miss Verney, I can't help it. If I were married to a woman 
like that, I would blow my brains out. Anything but that fatal 
want of truth; it paralyses a man. Heaven knows I pity my 
father I" 

And this man loved Lady Kate I What would happen if he 
found her false ? The thought flashed across me as he spoke, and 
haanted me when I was alone. Since the unhappy change in his 
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father, Tom had developed rapidly, and he was now the real head 
of the house, at home and in the City. I had always admired his 
coolness and quick decision; hut I had seen him too in his stormy- 
moods, and I could guess the strength of the passion which would 
now and then hreak out so fiercely in the confidences he gave me. 
Did Lady Kate know what she was doing? Was Lady Kate off 
with the old love? Had Lady Kate thought that hoth her strong- 
willed lovers would he like wax in her hands, when she made up 
her mind which she preferred ? She was growing into a Fate in 
my mind, with the threads of the lives of men and women in her 
capricious fingers. Whenever I thought of Tom, Eugene Barach, 
poor Hubert, or myself, like that of a baleful enchantress rose in 
my mind the handsome face of Lady Kate. 



CHAPTER XI. 

I FELT almost startled when, a few days after this talk with Tom, 
I received an invitation from Lady Kate to bring my pupils and 
spend an afternoon with her. When Tom heard of it, he said he 
would come home early and drive us over himself. He was back 
from the City soon after luncheon. I noticed that he had had his 
hair cut ; and he said one of his boots pinched him, from which I 
opined that they were new. And he confided to me composedly, 
as we drove along, that he was " going to try his luck." Indeed, 
he looked as handsome and manly a suitor as even a spoilt beauty 
could desire. I believe I felt more anxious about her answer than 
he did. For my anxiety was threefold — for Tom, for myself, and 
— for Eugene. 

When we drove up the avenue to the house, we saw a horse, 
with a man^s saddle, being led from the front door to the stable ; 
but my prophetic instinct failed me on that afternoon. 

Lady Kate's mother had been dead many years, and she had a 
kind and convenient chaperon in the person of a rather dull-witted 
aunt, whom we found in the drawing-room. Kate was in the gar- 
den, the blundering old lady said, and she offered, with no great 
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alacrity — 8he had a cold — ^to lead us to her. We thanked her, 
vordd not trouble her for the world, should find Lady Kate easily 
ourselves; and Tom and I sallied forth, leaving the children with 
her, by her wish. 

The garden was bare enough now, in early February ; but it 
was a pretty place in the flower-and-leaf season. Its great attrac- 
tion was variety. It was divided into two parts by a steep slope 
covered with trees; at the top of this slope was a roomy summer- 
house, commanding a view, down two wide paths cut through the 
trees, of the lower garden, and of a very ornamental poultry-yard, 
one of Lady Eaters pet fancies. And Tom and I, entering the sum- 
mer-house together in search of Lady Kate, had an uninterrupted 
view of the scene, which was at that moment improved by human 
interest For at the bottom of one of the paths stood Lady Kate in 
furs, with a huge basket on her arm, and walking down the path 
towards her was a gentleman whose back was towards us ; but my 
heart leapt up, for I knew him I Tom and I were just in time to 
see the meeting. She held up her radiant face without reserve, and 
Eogene Barach kissed her. It seemed to my fascinated eyes that 
the kiss was a colder, more careless one than I should have cared to 
take &om the man I was to marry ; but warm and cold were alike 
to Tom. He started forward with raised arm and an expression of 
&ce it were best not to see ; but I seized his arm and dung to it 
with all my might. 

'^ You must not go ; you can do nothing ; she is engaged to him," 
I gasped. 

He turned so sharply that I staggered. 

** What I And you knew it, and you never told me ! Good 
Heaven, you false too? " 

"I did not know it. I knew she had been engaged ; but I thought 
she must be free again.'* 

But he could only half believe. 

" Do you know this fellow ? Who is he ? " 

The blood flew to my face and the tears to my eyes. 

" Look I " said I. " You know hun too." 

Tom turned abruptly to the window, and looked again at the pair 
now talking below. 
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"Eagene Barach I " he exclaimed, with a hitter imprecation. 

'' You have no right to say that ; he was first,'^ cried L 

Tom looked at me again, Borprised hy my sadden fire; bat it 
died out under his gase, and left me trembling. He had no pity 
upon my confusion, bat continued to look straight at me. 

'^ Have you known him long, may I ask, Miss Yemey ? " 

" Only a few months.'' 

'^ And did you^ow of his engagement from the first 9 " 

I was surprised by these questions ; but the subject concerned 
him, and I answered simply, *^ Not at first" 

He looked at me still, but his piercing gray eyes hardly seemed 
to see me; then he turned away, with a short, diy, bitter laugh. 

<^ Well, I sha'n't try my luck, after all. Miss Yemey. I suppose 
it wouldn't do to aUnk off without paying our respects ; but we shall 
have to reconcile oursdves to being de trvp.^^ 

I felt too profoundly jealous and miserable to admire Tom much 
for the coolness with which he bore his mortification. I felt as if 
I could not face Eugene and Lady Kate together calmly. But pride 
came to my rescue ; the shame of the meeting was for the man who 
had confessed love to one woman while he stood bound to another; 
there could be no shame for me, except in showing weakness, and 
my rising spirit told me I would die rather than give one sign. 

Eugene and Lady Eate were now coming up the steep path to- 
wards the summer-house, Lady Kate talking with much vivacity. 
I stepped out just in time to avoid playing eavesdropper, and Tom 
followed. Eugene was speaking. He stopped short in his speech 
and in his walk, and his face changed ; then he looked from me to 
Tom, with a quick glance of anger. I had not counted upon his 
losing his self-possession ; but my own was safe enough now. After 
greeting Lady Kate, who had started with a flush of dismay on see- 
ing Tom, I turned calmly to Eugene. 

'' This is an unexpected pleasure, Mr. Barach." 

He was ready by this time with an equally bright and original 
answer ; and, when he and Tom had shaken hands with warm cor- 
diality, we all turned towards the house, I with Eugene, Tom follow- 
ing with Lady Kate. Within the last quarter of an hour we had all 
made unpleasant discoveries, had all received severe shocks, and I 
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8D)>p08e we were all snJOTering in our wounded lore or yanity as 
acutely as hnman beings safely can; yet in that short progress to 
the house we women, at kast, were -absolutely gay. I heard Lady 
Kate's pretty laughter behind me, and it stimulated me out of my 
usual gravity. I was lively, satirical, flippant, and I had the satis- 
faction of thoroughly annoying Eugene; yet, as we entered the 
house, and he looked at me with hurt, grieved surprise, I was 
silenced for one moment by a sudden choking in,my throat which 
warned me that tears were too near. But, on the surface, we 
women had the best of it. Tom was drier, more biting than ever; 
Eugene simply talked nonsense. The latter did not stay long; he 
tried in vain to speak a few words to me apart, and I saw him look at 
my ringless hands with relief before he took leave. Then Tom got 
better. Instead of following suit and beating a retreat, he stayed 
to drive back the children and me; and I, unobtrusively employed 
in discussing crewel patterns with the aunt, and in keeping dowu 
the rising spirits of the children, could xasA the skin with which 
he repelled all the wiles of Lady Kate, who was in her most fasci- 
natis^g mood. 

Aft;er tea, we started for Hawkstone ; we were more silent than 
in coming. 

** This ought to cure me of boasting. Miss Yemey,'* he said sud- 
denly, with his short laugh, which had grown harsh to-day. 

*' I am so very sorry," said I sadly ; '^ I spoke to you as openly 
as I dared." 

^' Yes, you told me you had heard she was engaged," said he 
slowly; *' and I, like a fool, thought the report you spoke of must 
allude to me." 

^ Indeed I thought she could not have encouraged you so much 
if she had not been free again." 

'* Yes, she certainly does not allow the bond to cause her any 
irksome restraint ; " and his tone grew savage again. '' On the 
whole, I would rather be in my shoes than in Barach's, after all. 
Am I offending you by talking like this? Does * courtesy demand ' 
that I should still speak of her with all reverence as a guileless 
angel, because she is a woman? I never did think her guileless; 
but I believed her to be as high-minded as high-spirited, and, like 
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an 88S, I thongbt she oared for me. As to that, she all bat told tne 
so. And I don^t mind your knowing that I am hurt — ^bitterly hart 
— and that I would give a thousand pounds just now to punch 
Barach^s head, and have done with it, instead of— well, instead of 
haying to express my displeasure in a more gentlemanly manner.'' 

'^ What do you meanf asked I, anxiously. 

"Nothing actionable. Miss Vemey; I will keep my fists off 
hira. Didn't you see what good friends we are? And 1 will hire 
uo masked myrmidon to stab him on the knifeboard of a City 
*bus.'" 

It was the most saturnine playfulness I had ever listened to, I 
thought, as I watched his quivering nostril and set mouth. He 
went on — 

" What stuff I'm talking I Bevenge went out of date with ' pis- 
tols and coffee for two,' didn't it? It is a shabby substitute to 
black-ball a fellow at a club. We'll * drink fair, whatever we do.' " 

" What are you going to do? " asked I, moved out of prudence, 
out of reticence. 

Tom was excited, or he would not, I think, have answered so 
freely. 

" I'll shut up his * Bouches du Rh6ne,' if I can." 

" Do you call that fair? " cried I hotly. 

^^ Yes. I never thought much of the plan ; but it was no affair 
of mine, and I held my tongue about it Now I will simply ex- 
press my opinion that the affair isn't sound. What can be fairer 
than that? After all, what harm can my opinion do? I am only 
a young man, like himself, and not credited with half his brains. 
You know enough of the City to know that there are plenty of 
young men there, and that they are all quite at liberty to express 
their opinion, and that everybody else is quite at liberty to pay no 
attention to it. It is quite fair." 

" It is not fair. You are not like other young men — you are 
now practically the head of a great house of business, with strong 
influence at your command ; you might make or mar a speculative 
scheme of this kind, so far as its success in London goes. And, if 
you smash up this, you will destroy the very dearest hope of a man's 
heart" 
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I had gone, in mj vehemence, farther than I meant to go ; I had 
betrayed an interest, a knowledge I ought to have kept to myself. 

But Tom did not look at me — he only asked quietly — 

"Has he not destroyed mine? " 

ISow I knew that the blow Tom had received was a hard one ; 
but I knew also that a disappointment to him was not to be com- 
pared with a disappointment to passionate, sensitive Eugene. 

'^ Was it his fault that he was first in the field? Do you think 
it was by his wish that Lady Kate encouraged your attention ? You 
are unreasonable, Mr. Godfrey." 

" I dare say I am. Miss Vemey ; I dare say most men are when 
they find they have been made fools of. I shall be better to-morrow, 
I have no doubt." 

And he turned the conversation, leaving me in doubt and dread 
and shame. Would he be reasonable, and leave Eugene and his 
Bouches du Eh6ne alone? Had he found out by my unguarded 
eagerness what I most wished to hide? 

That night, when I was alone, I was angry with Eugene; it 
forced itself upon me that the man I loved had made but a poor 
figure vacillating between the woman he loved and the woman to 
whom he was bound. Yet I pitied him too — a strong man bound, 
or a man strongly bound — ^with a tender pity that broke down my 
anger and my pride, and reduced me to weak wailing. For hope 
had crept into my thoughts lately— the hope that he was fi-ee, and 
that he would come to me with the love and support and sympathy 
my heart ached so for sometimes, as I sat alone in this great miser- 
able house that its mistress had truly called haunted. And now 
hope had fied out agam, and I must do the best I could without it. 
But, put away the thought as I would, there was a dull weight on 
my spirits that I could not shake oflT. I began to feel a cowardly 
dread of the long morning chatter to Mr. Godfrey, and I got through 
it with an effort that left me inert and spiritless for the rest of the 
day. 

A week passed like this. I was standing, on the next half-holi- 
day, by the pond, staring vacantly at the swans, with the " Divina 
Commedia" in my hand — ^but I was beyond self-improvement just 
then — when Hubert came through the shrubbery towards me. I had 
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not thought mnoh about him lately, I am afraid, having been wrapt 
up in other oares: and I repented when I saw his kind wistful eyes 
fixed on my face. He knew that I was nnhappy, and he did not 
dare to try to comfort me ; and it was best that he should not dare. 
But yet, in my weak, selfish depression, I felt that it would have 
comforted me to hear him say again, '^Guinny, don't cry." 

I stretched my month into the caricature of a smile, and tried to 
be sprightly. 

*^ Swans go excellently with poetry " — ^holding out my book. 

^^ And were the sighs for the swans, or for the poetry. Miss Yer- 
ney?" 

^* Was I sighing? Oh, then the sighs were for the swans I " 

" Can you spare one for me ? " 

" You are getting very poetical. You can sigh for yourself yon 
know, and the swans can^t ; and I don't think you have anything to 
sigh about, except the want of something to do." 

"You have hit it exactly. Miss Yemey," said he seriously. "I 
really do want something to do ; I came to consult you about it. 
Loafing is a poor trade for a man, isn't it? And I do no good at all 
in the City ; I hate it. The question is, what could I do any good 
at? I'm not a bad whip, and I should make a very fair groom, and 
I should be rather a dashing cab-driver; but you would out me if I 
turned cabby, wouldn't you?" 

"Yes, perhaps I should. But are you in earnest, or not? For 
I know you don't mean quite all that." 

"I am in earnest, awfully in earnest; only I'm at my wits' end 
for an idea. I thought you would help me." 

I turned to consider. He was not an easy person to fit with a 
profession. 

" Couldn't you get into a Government oflSoe ? " I said at last " It 
would not be as bad as the City, you know, and I don't think you 
would have too much to do." 

" No, I should have to cut pencils, and come away at four o'clock ; 
I think I could do that. I'U speak to the governor about it. Any- 
thing is better than that eternal Orau and Benches du Bh6ne." 

" How is that getting on? " asked I, turning from him to look at 
the pond again. 
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**0h, it is very shaky now, I believe I The Scudarossas— yon 
know Charlie Scndarossa; be often eomes here to dinner; be is a 
great chum of Tom's*— wdl, they won^t have anything to do with it, 
and the shares are going down like—" He stopped as he saw me 
start, and, moving a few steps, he looked into my face. ^'Miss 
Yemey, is it possible that yoor— yon haveishares in it? " 

i* No— oh, no ! " said I. " Bnt some friends ^^ 

" Yon had better advise them to sell oat on the first opportunity. 
Of conrse they can't jnst now; bat the shares will probably go up 
again for a time. The directors are making tremendons efforts ; bnt 
sooner or later the crash mnst come— there is snob a strong cliqne 
formed against it Yon have heard who the prbne mover is? A 
yonng man named Barach. He looks quite haggard. The thing has 
fallen through once already. When it fails again, people say be will 
go mad." 

I had turned from him again, that he might not see by my face 
what I felt ; but as these last words fell upon my ears my strength 
seemed suddenly to leave me. I stretched out my hand blmdly as 
if to save myself, for I felt that I must fall; and Hubert stepped 
quickly to my fflde. I collected myself enough to refuse his support 
and to walk to a garden-seat dose by. He followed me without a 
word. 

" I am all right again now, thank you," said I. '* I think I over- 
tired myself by my long 'walk this morning." And I looked up, try- 
ing to smile. 

But my eyes fell when I saw his face, pained, bewildered, and 
yet full of pity. My poor excuse was useless; he had understood. 
Still he said nothing. 

Ashamed and miserable, I was rirang to go, when he sat down 
beside me and took my hand to detain me. His voice was hoarse 
and gruff. 

" Miss Yemey, those are only idle tales, you know ; they always 
say a man is going off his head in the City if he looks white when 
times are bad. I shouldn't wonder if they were to tide over, after 
all. The— he--Barach "—he jerked out the name — '* is just the man 
to carry a thing through, in spite of the prophets." 

I could not answer him ; the tears had sprung to my eyes at the 
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generous words ; bnt still I sat motionless, with mj head tnrned 
away unable to see, feeling the kindly, comforting dasp of his hand 
round mine, and silently struggling with the impulse to burst into 
passionate sobbing between my shame, my gratitude, and my sorrow. 
He said nothing, but waited for me to speak, with my right hand 
in both his now ; I drove back my tears, and, regaining my self- 
command, turned round to him and made an effort to undo the 
effects of my weakness by saying lightly — 

^^I have been making myself ridiculous, and all about nothing; 
for of course they exaggerate these things. My acquaintance with 
Mr. Barach is very slight, but enough to make me interested in his 
career ; and the idea of his brain giving way shocked me horribly, I 
confess.^' 

My tone grew more and more composed as I went on, and I 
almost flattered myself that I was leading him off the scent of my 
miserably deep interest, in Eugene. But, as I finished, he let my 
hand go sharply, and said, with the old passion and fire that he had 
repressed ever since that day when we walked over the common 
together — 

" Guinny, Guinny, don't tell lies to me ! You trusted me once ; 
can't you trust me again? I am not jealous — ^I have no right to be 
jealous. If it is Barach who has had the luck to win you, I wish 
him well for your sake ; though how he can care a rap for the 
success or failure of the Benches du Bh6ne when he has the love 
of " 

" Lady Catherine Hyde," said I quietly, but with every muscle 
of my face quiveidng in spite of myself. '* He is lucky to be engaged 
to one of the beauties of the day.'' 

My voice quavered as I finished. Hubert was dumb with surprise. 
Before he could recover, I turned to him and burst out — 

*^ Don't ask me any more questions. Don't say anything unkind 
about him, or about her, or about anybody. You cannot say I have 
not trusted you now, though it was half against my wilL Now I 
must go." 

I got up quickly ; but he got up too. I was afraid of a fiery 
tirade against Eugene ; but there was not a trace of passion, nothing 
but deepest tenderness in his voice, as he said — 
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"Don't run away, my own little sister Guinny. You had much 
better stay here with your book and the swans than go and ory by 
yourself in the schoolroom. I'm going. I'd give the sight of my 
eyes and the use of my limbs and everything else I prize on the 
earth to comfort you ; but I cannot, and I must leave you to the 
swans. Only it will be a comfort presently, perhaps, to think there 
is an idle scamp in the world who is thinking of you every moment 
of his worthless life. Heaven bless you, Guinny I " And he bent 
down and kissed my hand very gently, and left me, with the tears — 
I could see them through my own — ^in his kind gray eyes. 

Comfort? It was sorry comfort to think of the pain I was 
causing this true-hearted lad to suffer. Remorse at the wrong I 
had unintentionally done him now swelled my unhappiness ; and I 
cried until I could ory no more. Yet, as* I laid my head wearily 
upon my pillow that night, into my selfish heart crept a soothing 
feeling that I was not all uncared for. Elsie cared whether I was 
" sick, or sad, or merry, or well," and so did Hubert. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

Akothxb anxiety had been growing up for me lately. Poor 
little Elsie found the restraint of life as a resident governess too 
irksome, and had taken lodgings a little way from her pupils, so 
that, after her daUy teaching, she might have her evenings to herself. 
She was working again at the South Kensington Art Schools, and 
again at — Shakspere. And at last came a piteous letter, imploring 
me "not to be angry," but she could not go on living this "gray 
life," struggling on with the teaching which she hated and the 
drawing which would not pay — alone and without friends. There 
was only one way out of it, a way she would have taken long ago 
but for me ; but now, she thought, being all alone, she ought to 
choose her own career ; she wanted to— she must go on the stage. 

It was a great blow to me, though I was not quite unprepared 
for it. For I had long known the way her wishes went, and, great 
as I knew the difficulties and dangers of the life of an actress to be, 
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I hardlj doubted her strengtli any more than her courage. But yet 
I feared that the terrible publicity of such a life must rub the bloom 
off a woman's nature ; and to thiQk that Sine might possibly become 
less feminine, less modesty was torture to me. And we should drift 
away from each other — that would be inevitable; and my heart 
sank. I had looked forward, vaguely but h<^efa]ly, to a time not 
far off, when we should ^drudge'' no more in the schoolroom, but 
have become practised enough, she in her drawing, I with mj 
writing, to support oursdves together. That vaguest ambition of 
all, to live in the world of wealth and wit and leisure, was only a 
dream ; but this other, more modest one, had seemed within the 
reach of fact. The hope of it had been more to me than I had 
thought; for, now that it was slipping away, I felt desolate. 

I wrote to her, entreating her to take courage, to wait Just a 
little while, untQ I came back to her at Easter; I am afraid sorrow 
and disappointment made the tone of my letter bitter. It was 
harder than ever to be cheerful after this. I felt that the chOdren 
must think me harsh, and the feeling made me more wretched still. 
Hubert noticed my depression, and must have put it down, poor 
fellow, to ^' that fellow Barach ; " but his compassion only made 
him shy, and he spoke less to me. Tom noticed my snllenness too; 
bat, not being in love with me, he made a better guess at the cause 
of it. One day, as I sat in a comer of the drawing-room after 
luncheon, with a book, he brought the illustrated papers and sat 
down beside me. 

'^ I have seen them, thank you.'' 

'^ Ah, it doesn't matter! Bringing them was only a flimsy pre* 
text for coming to talk to yon. Tou have hardly spoken to me, or 
to any one, lately, and I have begun to be afraid that the gloom of 
this horrible house, with its cupboardfuls of skeletons, is grinding 
the brightness out of you. May I ask for your confidence so far? 
Are they our troubles only which are making you look so sad? " 

He spoke so kindly that tears, which, in my late maudlin state^ 
had always been too ready, welled up into my eyes. 

" No, no ; it is nothing. I am only discontented and—" 

I paused for a word, and he went on gravely — 

^' Is it anything about your sister? " 
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I started. 

*' Ah t I am not a conjurer, Miss Yemej; bnt I know that yon 
have onlj one sister, and that yon are very fond of each other; so 
I guessed, not out of idle curiosity, you may be sore. Do yon want 
a week's holiday to go and see her 9 " 

1 8ho<^ my head sadly. 

'* If o, thank yon ; Ohristmas is not long past, and Easter not far 
off; I had better wait. It is only that she is lonely, and finds her 
life dreary; so I, her elder sister, of course have to give her a lect* 
nre on contentment with her lot. Bnt it mnst be dnll for a girl of 
nineteen, alone in lodgings in London." 

^^ Good heavens I I should think so 1 Why do yon let her live 

80?" 

*' What can I do ? She likes even that better than what she calls 
* bondage and slavery ' as a resident governess. She gets her even- 
ings free to work at the art-schools." 

*♦ It is too hard a life for a young girl; she ought not to do it 
But what pluck you both have 1 I should like to see her and com- 
pare her with you." 

'^ I hope you will not, as I should suffer horribly in the compari- 
son." 

^' I am sorry to see that you are jealous, Miss Yemey," he an- 
swered, with much gravity. " You have piqued my curiosity. Look 
he^e— will you trust to my discretion, and let me give your sister 
a lecture for you ? " 

I burst out laughing. 

^^Mr. Godfrey, yon cannot be in earnest. I have told you my 
sister lives alone." 

'*I will lie in wait for her, if you will only tell me where she is 
to be found. If you won't, I shaU be forced to make inquiries at 
the art-schools, as if your sister were * wanted ' for some crime. 
Without joking, I want you to entrust your next letter to your 
sister to me, instead of to the postman ; and you can pack a box of 
camellias for her, which I undertake to deliver safely, and I swear 
she will think me the nicest postman in the country, as I shall come 
straight from you." 

I hesitated a little at this strange request; but he insisted, and 
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farther asked me not to warn her of his coming. " Don^t spoil my 
fun, Miss Vemey," he pleaded. So I did entrust my next letter to 
his care, gave him the address in Onslow Square where she taught, 
and told him at what time she left in the afternoon. He got one of 
the gardeners to pack a little cardboard box full of hot-house flow- 
ers, and went off to town that morning with a laugh full of mischief 
at my still half-bewildered £&ce. 

Two days afterward, I received the following lettw from Elsie. 

" My deabbst Guinnt, — ^How could you call Mr. Tom Godfrey 
rough and brusque? And how could you be so mean as to let me 
be taken at a disadvantage ? If you had warned me, I should have 
arrayed myself in my nearest approach to gorgeous raiment — i. «., 
my black silk, now rather shiny at the seams — and done credit to 
the House of Verney. Instead of which he wiU certainly inform 
his friends that you belong to a family of rag-pickers. I had just 
left my sweet charges — Lily had been dreadfully naughty and tire- 
some — and I was feeling cross as I walked down the square, when 
I noticed a gentleman sauntering along towards me, who seemed to 
know me. Just as I was going to pass him, he stopped and rabed 
his hat. *I beg pardon; Miss Verney, I believe? My name is 
Godfrey. Perhaps this will introduce me better; ' and he handed 
me your letter. Guinny, I confess I was * flabbergasted like.' I 
muttered somethiug indistinctly gracious, and put out my hand for 
the letter in true underbred confusion. For, oh, Guinny, I had on 
such gloves ! Those old brown ones; they are now in an advanced 
stage of decomposition. A lady is always known by her boots and 
her gloves, you know. ' I hope you will entrust me with an an- 
swer when you have read it, Miss Verney,' said he. * Your sister 
has sent you a few flowers; may I carry them home for you?' 
* Oh, thank you, it will not trouble me to carry them ! I am not 
going home now ; I am going to have tea at the Museum to-night, 
and go to a lecture afterwards.' He asked if he might go with me, 
and if I would show him where the refreshment-room was, as it 
was ' so very convenient to know where to get a sandwich.' ' Where 
not to get one,' thought I ; but I did not say so, for I did not want 
to send him away. But what would he think of the students? 
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And what would the students think of him? It was impossible to 
hope that he would pass for mj brother. I must saj he looked no- 
bly unconscious of my rags ; but I am sure I must have looked con- 
scions of his new gloves. Why, not a male frequenter of the re- 
freshment-room even knows his own number I However, we ran 
the gauntlet of fifty faces that I knew, and sat down to tea at one 
of the little marble tables. He ate three of those awful rolls, and 
drank two cups of that terrible tea. I am sure his digestion must 
be impaired for life. I was so sorry for him, for he was so nice, 
and he was so much interested in you. He asked if I would mind 
showing him a little of the Museum, as he did not know his way 
about very well ; so I gave up the lecture and showed him every- 
thing. I took him into the 'opera-box,' to give him a 'bird's-eye 
view,' and we had a long talk in front of the monster violoncello ; and 
he spoke so generously of you and the good influence you had over 
everybody, that, if it had not been for a policeman, I should have 
embraced hinu Then he insisted upon seeing me home ; and, at 
the door, we parted with as fervent a handshake as if we had been 
friends for years. I have finished my ' Diana,' and am doing a 
head from the life. I will write agfidn in a day or two, but have no 
time for more now. 

" Your loving sister, Eusns 

*' P. S. — I must tell you — ^inside the Museum we met Mr. Burns, 
waiting about with a book he had promised to lend me ; and he looked 
so grimy, although he had washed his hands in honor of me, that just 
for the first moment — oh, Guinny, it was mean ! — ^I thought I would 
not see him. But I repented, and, apologising to Mr. Godfrey, 
shook hands with him ; and the poor, dear, kind little fellow looked 
sunbeams upon me with one eye and lightning and thunderbolts at 
Mr. Godfrey with the other ; but I think the thunderbolts hit me 
instead, for I nearly cried to see him look so much hurt. He is al- 
ways so kind." 

I wished Mr. Bums at— the Royal Academy. 
Tom did not often go to church ; but he went the Sunday after 
this, and, returning, he walked with me. 

*' Miss Elsie is more confiding than you are, Miss Vemey." 
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I looked up snrprised. He went on qmetly — 

" I hare promised to send all the clerks into the staDs at her 
d&mt^ and to offer a junior partnership to the one who splits the 
greatest number of gloves/' 

I was aghast. 

"You are looking elder-sisterlj, Miss Vemey, and you are 
manufacturing thunder for poor Miss Elsie for haying been so frank. 
But it was not her fault. I gently insinuated that I thought yoa 
were too hard upon her, and she thought I knew more than I did; 
but still I think it was clever of me to find it all out, for your sister 
is quick of fence/' 

"So you have taken advantage of this unfairly- won knowledge 
to encourage an ignorant girl to rush into all sorts of peril! " 

" Ignorant I I have never met a young girl who understood the 
world better; and I assure you I neither discouraged nor en- 
couraged her. She had made up her mind calmly, without any 
flourish of trumpets, and for me to use eitiier persuasion or dis- 
suasion would have been to take a liberty. But I cannot help say- 
ing that I admire her courage, and that I wish her all success on 
the stage, if she takes to it." 

" She is not your sister, of course," said I bitterly. 

"No. And Hubert and I are not your brothers, and that is 
why it is all the same to you whether we sink or swim ; is it not, 
Miss Vemey? Jost as little as you care for us, just so little do I 
care for you and Miss Elsie." 

He meant what he said — that was Tom's strong point. I was 
softened, and presently I listened to what he called " reason " — u «., 
an array of arguments to prove that every one capable of making a 
choice has a right to choose his own career, and will probably 
choose what is best for him. What he said was not without both 
truth and triteness; it left me half convinced, but not half com- 
forted. 

To the great relief of his sons and myself^ Mr. Godfrey had be- 
gun to get better. But, unluckily, Mrs. Godfrey, who had been 
cowed into submission and silence by his late fierceness and irrita- 
bility, no sooner felt her dread of his outbreaks subsiding than she 
gave way again, like a spoilt child, to fits of peevish fretf ulness, all 
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the more violent from the resfcraint she had lately pnt npon herself. 
It was a dangerous mdolgence. Her husband bore with her stil- 
lenlj; and this state of tilings kept the onlookers, his sons and my- 
self, in a state of painful tension. Not for long. The improvement 
in Mr. Godfrey was not yet of a settled kind; bat the heavy black 
clond which had hung over him of late rose sometimes and left him 
almost his nsnal self; and he would then go to the City or to the 
''meet,'' as nsuaL Bnt, after a few days' relief, the shadow would 
pass over him again, and I had to resume my strange duty of chat- 
tering to him for an hour or two after breakfast. 

One morning, when he was at his worst, and I was trying to per- 
suade him to drive out instead of going to the City, Mrs. Godfrey 
came in. She too was at her worst, I could see, from the discon- 
tented look on her fair fIsMe. Her tact seemed to have forsaken her 
of late. I could not warn her; but I trembled for the effect of a 
fit of fretfulness on her husband's gloomy mood. Her opening took 
me ratiier by surprise — 

''Are yon always going to take up half Miss Yemey's morning, 
Thnrstan?" 

He turned to look at me^I must indeed have looked miserable 
between my nervous fatigue and my dread of what was coming. 

"Poor little woman I lam too exacting. But she cheers me 
up so. She has been trying to persude me to drive to Bromley, in- 
stead of going to the City." 

" And of course you are going to follow her advice," said Mrs. 
Godfrey, with peevish emphasis. 

" I believe it would do me good. Can you go with me ? I want 
to have some one to talk to me." 

" You know I am going to Mrs. Prior's." 

"Then make it a holiday, and I will take Miss Yemey, if she 
will come. We'll tuck the children in somewhere, and then no ob- 
jection can be made." 

But here the tears welled up into Mrs. Godfrey's beautiful eyes. 

" Miss Yemey — always Miss Yemey I " she sobbed. 

I knew so well that this absurd jealousy was only a ft*eak, which 
she would langh at and be anhamed of in an hour, that it did not 
trouble me much ; but the effect of her capricious tears upon her 
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hasband was sadden and terrible. He started np, with clenched 
fists, then checked himself and only said bitterly — 

"Very well — very right, Leila I After letting this child wear 
herself out in trying to keep me from gojng mad — ^I know what a 
tax it is upon her, though I am selfish enough to accept it, and yon 
are glad enough to get me off your hands for a little while — ^it is 
time to warn her that I am a fascinating elderly Lothario. But 
there — what humbug 1 Nevermind, child; I won't tease you any- 
more to-day. I'll go to town. And" — turning to his wife— "I 
shaU not be home to dinner." He left the room and, soon after, the 
house. 

I was so much distressed and frightened to see him go off in that 
black mood that at first I could scarcely try to calm the miserable 
sobbing wife. In a few moments she was begging my pardon, as I 
had expected, for her silly words, saying she was so wretched that 
she scarcely knew what she said, and trifles irritated her. After pour- 
ing out my sympathy — ^I was indeed very sorry for her — ^I gently 
told her that, if she were to speak like that again, I should have to 
go away, as, absurd as they were, no girl could stay where such 
things were said to her. She drew me to her then, absolutely trem- 
bling, and begged me not to think of it again, and not to talk of 
leaving her. And so, sadly enough, she let me go back to my work 
in the schoolroom. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

Neitheb Mr. Godfrey nor his eldest son came home to dinner 
that evening, and Mrs. Godfrey presently sent Hubert to ask me to 
come into the drawing-room. 

" She is very low-spirited, and it is of no use for me to try to 
amuse her," said he. " It drives every idea out of my head to see 
her sitting there looking so wretched. She is anxious about my 
father. I hope to Heaven she won't provoke him when he comes 
home, for, to tell you the truth, he alarmed us all at the oflSce 
to-day." 
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* There is nothing to be done but to try to calm and cheer her," 
said I. " You must second me, Mr. Hubert. Try to look as if you 
were enjoying your evening." 

"I shall enjoy my evening," he answered promptly, looking 
down into my face as he opened the drawing-room door. 

He seemed to find two easier to amuse than one, for his spirits 
rose to boyish fun as he sat and chatted to us ; and, with a little 
help from the piano, which Hubert very kindly accompanied on the 
lustres, the evening passed away easily. When we went up-stairs, 
Mrs. Godfrey took me to her room, and said good night relactantly. 
It was dear that she was in fear of her husband's return, and liv- 
ing on a hope that he might spend the night in town. At last, 
as I was leaving her, she sprang forward, and half whispered, with 
her eyes glistening and a feverish flush on her cheeks — 

" Leave your door «gar. Miss Verney, please ; and if I call — oh, 
do come I " 

I said I would, and tried to soothe her. 

" You think I am nervous and foolish ; but you don't know. 
Pve seen him look before as he looked to-day, and, and — ^he threat- 
ened to kill me ! Oh, you must go, you must go, or I shall cry 
again ; and then he will be angry ! " 

So I left her. But, on my way to my room, I met Hubert, and 
I at once spoke out the fear that was in my mind. 

"She is so frightened; she is afraid he will— hurt her." I 
whispered the last words, ashamed of having to say this to his own 
son. 

" He shall not, if I can help it, Miss Yerney. I dare say he will 
stay in town to-night ; Tom is going to, I know. At any rate, I will 
be on the watch ; so don't be fi*ightened." 

" Thank you. Good night." And I hastened past him to my 
room. 

I knew I could not sleep yet — my own heart seemed to echo 
every fear and every feeling of the unhappy woman I had just left. 
Every sound in the great house made me start, as it must have made 
her quiver too. Once or twice I opened the window, letting a rush 
of cold air into the warm room, because I thonght I heard the sound 
of wheels. At last I distinctly heard a man's step in the verandah. 
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Ootild it be Mr. Gk>dfr6y ? Again I opened the window, yery sof tly, 
and then I smelt the perfume of a cigar, and heard Hnbert^s voice 
singing two lines of ^* Simon the Cellarer " over and over again, 
after the manner of men who have no *'ear/' The bathos of this 
discovery helped to calm my nervous excitement. Smiling at my 
absurd fancies, I was dosing the window, when it creaked, and 
Hubert stepped out into the moonlight, cigar in hand, and looking 
up, gave me the military salute. 

^* On guard,'* he said softly. 

I nodded ; and, hissing back, " You will take cold," I shut the 
window. I was able to laugh at the extravagance of my fancies by 
this time ; but yet, remembering my promise to Mrs. Godfrey, I did 
not undress, but put on my dressing-gown, set my door igar, and 
threw myself on my bed, with the quilt over me. In a few minutes 
I was asleep. 

I awoke, and sprang to my feet with a horrible feeling that I had 
been roused by a scream. The fire was still bright; I heard no 
sound but the ticking of my watch; I looked at it; it was one 
o'clock. I was going to lock my door and prepare for bed, when, 
with my fingers upon the handle, I heard, in very truth, a shrill 
scream from the other end of the corridor — and another and 
another. For one instant I dropped upon my knees, then flew 
straight along the passage towards Mrs. Godfrey's room. As I ran, 
I heard more cries; but they sounded fainter; the door had been 
shut. A few steps from it stood the housekeeper, wringing her 
hands and moaning. She caught me as I passed. 

" Oh, don't go in, ma'am 1 The master is mad ; he is indeed, 
ma'am I There is no sight for a young lady in there I " 

For one moment I hesitated, with shrinking cowardice. I could 
hear the thud of blows, Mr. Godfrey cursing, his wife sobbing — I 
saw that frightened servants were gathering at the end of the pas- 
sage, whispering, the women threatening hysterics, the men in front, 
less timid, if not more curious. I turned quickly to the house- 
keeper. 

^* Mi*s. French, don't let the servants come near unless they are 
wanted." 

Glad to have something to do, she walked up to them, and I saw 
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tbem drawing back under her sharp words as I opened the door and 
entered, shutting it after me. 

The sight before me seemed to me at first hke a ghastly dream, 
too horrible for reality. I saw Hubert, with Mrs. Godfrey dinging 
to him, her long golden hair half hanging down her back, and on 
her white dressing-gown a deep red stain; she was unhurt; the 
blood was tricklmg from a gash in Hubert^s forehead. He was 
shielding the trembling woman from the blows which his frenzied 
father aimed at her with the butt-end of a hunting-whip; so the 
blows feU on him. Mr. Godfrey faced the door, and, seeing me, 
paused for a moment — ^there was no recognition in the glare of his 
eyes. I stood for a moment paralysed with terror ; then I sprang to 
his side as he raised the hunting-whip once more, and, clasping both 
hands round his uplifted arm, tried with the whole weight of my weak 
little frame to drag it down. The sight of me unmanned Hubert. 

"Go away — ^go, Guinnyl For Heaven's sake, go; my darling! " 
he burst out. 

But I still clung, stamniering incoherent pleading words, to his 
unhappy father, who let his arm drop, while the fury in his face 
gradually changed into a fixed, dull stare. Hubert took advantage 
of this to lead his step-mother to the door. Mr. Godfrey started 
forward, as if to detain her. 

" Let her go ; do let her go," I pleaded, still holding his arm, 
stepping in front of the great strong man, who could have brushed 
me out of his way like a fly. 

"Let her go to—" He broke off suddenly as he looked down 
at me, a ray of intelligence in his eyes. 

" Child, child, you have no business here ; and yet — Heaven bless 
you 1 — ^you have prevented mischief perhaps. Hubert, I'm sorry, my 
boy. You were right, Hubert " — with a bitter imprecation. 

"Don't, father," ui^ed Hubert. 

Mr. Godfrey was not quite collected ; his tone changed abruptly 
with every passing thought. He looked down at me again. 

"No. Forgive me, child; I'm not myself. Now go, dear; I 
will not do more harm to any one to-night, I promise you. Good 
night I " 

I shook his now trembling hand, and left him, as Hubert did a 
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miniite after. Mrs. Godfrey's maid was waiting outside to take me 
to her mistress, whom I found in one of the spare rooms, trembling 
and sobbing on the bed, with the honsekeeper beside her. When 
she was a little quieter, Mrs. French and I left her with her maid, 
who was to sleep on the sofa ; and in the corridor we met Hubert, 
looking, by the light of mj candle, haggard and ghastly, with that 
bleeding out on his fair forehead. 

** How is she — ^and you? " he began. 

But I could not help a shudder as I looked up at his face; and 
he stepped hastily back, reddening, and putting his hand up over the 
wound. 

" I beg your pardon ; I — I '*'* 

^' You must have it dressed, sir," said the housekeeper. 

^^No, no, thanks, Mrs. French; 1^11 trouble nobody. FU be my 
own doctor." 

Mrs. French was a discreet person. 

^^ You had much better trust to us, sir. If Miss Yemey will 
bathe your forehead ^" 

He turned quickly to me. 

" Will you? No, no ; it is a sickening sight, I know." 

I could not refuse, though this was my maiden trial at doctoring. 
However, under Mrs. French's directions, I got through the bathing 
and the plastering very well; he sat quiet and silent under my 
trembling fingers. 

" Do I hurt you ?" I asked once, anxiously. 

"No," he answered quietly. "Do it slowly, though, please." 

And I did. I was so anxiously careful tJiat I took twice the 
time an experienced person would have taken ; yet, when it was 
over, he asked — 

" What I Done ab-eady ? " 

We were in Mrs. Godfrey's boudoir. As Mrs. French carried 
aviray the healing appliances, he got up. 

"It is only saints who do noble and generous things for the 
abstract love of doing good, isn't it?" he asked gravely. 

" Yes, I believe so," said I, surprised. 

" And all the miserable sinners now on earth who do good, do it, 
partly at least, for love of the unworthy object? " 
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^^Isappose 80." 

^^ Thank Heaven yon are not a saint, Guinevere I Yon have done 
something for each one of as, and I think yon mast love Hawkstone 
a little by this time. Toa coaldn't easily root all the wicked and 
turbulent Godfreys out of your heart now, could you, Guinevere? " 

The tears were in my eyes. 

*' No, no, not one," cried I, impuMvely. 

'* Not one ? So you don^t care for us only in the lump, Guinevere, 
but you feel an individual interest in the blackest of us, do you — or 
don't you?" 

I was losing my composure under the deepening earnestness of 
his tone. 

^' Yes, yes, indeed, of course I do. Now good night, Mr. Hubert ; 
I must go." 

I held out my hand. He took both my hands in his, and bent 
down towards me, whispering — 

" Guinevere, I have been devoured by envy, hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitableoess lately ; but I would not change places to-night 
with any man — ^any man in the world. Oh, Guinevere, I wonder 
if I shall ever feel again as I felt when you flung yourself upon my 
father's arm, to save me a blow ? " 

I drew my hands away, blushing and confused. I ought to have 
assured him that my interference was on Mrs. Godfrey's behalf^ 
that it was a natural action which made gratitude uncalled for : but 
I could not be^ a connected sentence, a strange hesitation had 
seized me. 

^' Good night," I faltered, and hurried from the room. 

When I again stood by the fire in my own room, as I had stood 
an hour and a half before, when Mrs. Gk)dfrey's screams had just 
awakened me, I felt as if the changes of years bad passed over me. 
I had just finished my hundred years' sleep and felt no inelination 
for any more. Nor could I think at first. My head was ringing 
with voices, harsh, shrill, tender, and grave. Once I started, think- 
ing I heard a scream, and again when I fancied I heard footsteps in 
the passage. When I grew calmer, my thoughts went to Hubert. 
Thoughts? No. I only heard again his passionate cry '^Go away, 
Guinny. For Heaven's saKe, go, my darling I " or his voice, low in 
6 
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my ear, saying, ^* I would not change places to-night with any man 
in the world I *' What had I done? Had I given him rash encour- 
agement? Had I let him think I coold ever care for him as be 
cared for me? I hoped not I had let him call me by my Ghristiaii 
name ; but he always dropped the formal ^' Miss Yerney " when he 
was excited, and I believed it wonld be nnwise praderj to draw his 
attention to this, as he seemed himself unconscious of it. Was I 
right, or was I wrong ? And had I hurt him hj my abrupt ** good 
night " ? So my thoughts and £moies merged into dreams. 

The next day Mr. Godfrey was ill, and his physician was sent 
for. He said it was low fever, brought on by cold and— impru- 
dence, but nothing alarming at present. He even hinted that it 
was a good thing, as it might save him from something far worse, 
an illness being the only thing that could bring him under the doc- 
tor's control. Bemorsefnl for his savage attack upon his wife at a 
time when he was hardly master of his own actions, Mr. Godfrey 
received graciously her timid attentions, which both Hubert and I 
encouraged her to pay. I guessed from her talk that Mr. God- 
frey had found out the story of those unlucky letters of hers, and 
that jealousy had added to his fury on that terrible night. With 
the pertinacity of a weak brain, she had scarcely yet overcome her 
suspicion that it was Hubert who had betrayed her ; but, knowing 
this, he patiently tried to win her shy confidence ; and at last lie 
seemed to have succeeded. He then exerted himself to induce her 
to bear patiently with her husband ; Mr. Godfrey's illness seconded 
his persuasions by exciting in her a feeling of womanly tenderness, 
which was, however, rather fitful. Such as it was, we all counted 
upon it hopefully ; for, with all his faults, Mr. Godfrey was neither 
cold, ungenerous, nor unresponsive. What outsiders could deli- 
cately do, Tom, Hubert, and I did without discussion, but each 
knowing perfectly well that all three were engaged in a common 
work. Since that stirring night's work, both brothers had paid me 
all homage short of worship. I felt humbled by it, as we all must 
do when we feel conscious of being overrated; yet it was pleasant 
to know how strong their friendship was. Tom was demonstra- 
tively kind, Hubert had grown shy again; it was only when we 
were all together that he spok^ Q^t freely to me as he used to do. 
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When Mr. Godfrey had began to get better, he asked his wife 
one day to let me come and see him. She sent Hubert with the 
message. He followed me softly into the sick-room, and remained 
standing behind the bed, holding a glass, into which his step-mother 
was poaring some mixture. I thought Mr. Godfrey looked very 
little the worse for his illness, and I said so. 

'^ Ah, that is because Pm nearly well again now I But I looked 
very bad indeed a little while ago; didn^t I, Leila? " 

" Well," answered his wife, " I think you did." 

*^ This little sceptic doesn't believe I have been ill. Where have 
you been all this time, Miss Yemey, that you never even sent kind 
inquiries? " 

" I have been absorbed in the frivolities of the schoolroom, Mr. 
Godfrey." 

He had not yet got back the strength of his voice, but the old 
mischievous spirit was in it. 

" There is pathos in that flippant answer. You can't afford to 
waste much more of your spring-time, exposed on all sides to the 
withering influence of grammar and Mrs. Markham, or yon will 
^ve up looking pretty, and take to looking clever. And you 
mustn't do that. As soon as I get up again, I am going to look for 
a husband for you." 

" Thank you, Mr. Godfrey," said I, with my cheeks tingling — 
this was not the sort of badinage I cared for, with Hubert within 
hearing. 

His father did not know he was there ; he went on — 

" Mrs. Godfrey and I are much better able to choose for you 
than you are for yourself; but we are good enough not to leave 
your own tastes quite out of the question." 

" You are really very kind," said I, crimson and ironical. 

" I am going to bring down a young man whom I think in every 
way suitable, and you are not to be prejudiced against him. He is 
very clever and plucky, and has just succeeded in floating an im- 
mense scheme, after working through tremendous opposition." 

Surely he must mean Eugene I I was trembling, almost stam- 
mering, as I interrupted him. 

" Thank you ; I think I would rather choose for myself." 
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Mr. Godfrey looked at me, smiling kindly. 

*' Don^t be offended, little woman, by my teasing. I am not all 
in fun, you know. You are full of care for others! yon ought to 
have some one to take care of you. Shut up in the schoolroom, 
you never see anybody but Hubert and Tom— and you are far too 
good to be thrown away on either of my drunken boys." 

At these terrible words, I glanced, against my will, at poor Hu- 
bert, whose eyes were fixed upon me with a pathetic look of long- 
ing and despair which haunted me for many a day. 

" They are not that I Don^t call them that I " I cried. 

'^ Ah, I know what your influence has done for them, child. 

Tom may stand, perhaps ; but Hubert . Yon cannot expect to 

cure a vice as strong as that — ^hereditary.'* He was speaking grave- 
ly enough now. 

A servant came to the door, announcing the doctor. Hubert 
abruptly went out, and I followed. He walked quickly before me 
along the corridor and down the stairs, with his head bent, and 
went straight into the study. I heard him turn the key. 

As for me, I walked lingeringly down the stairs, my heart ach- 
ing 80 for the poor lad that I could scarcely keep my lips from call- 
ing to him. I walked mechanically into the schoolroom, looked oat 
of the window to see that the children were in sight, and remained 
staring out blankly, my ears painfully, involuntarily alert for any 
sound from the next room. The walls were thick — ^I could hear 
nothing— but the anxious life I had lately led had shaken my nerves, 
and now my fnghtened fancy began to work and to picture horri- 
ble scenes in the quiet room where the hot-tempered young man 
had shut himself in. As if fascinated, I drew nearer and nearer to 
the door, listening until I shivered at the silence, and heard my own 
breath in quick gasps. I could bear the agony no longer. With 
sudden resolution I knocked sharply at the door, flushing at my own 
boldness as soon as I had done so. I was shocked to be answered 
by a voice quite unlike Hubert's — 

"What do you want? Come in." I hesitated. *'Oome in, 
oome in ! " he repeated impatiently. 

I turned the handle, and went in. Hubert was standing with 
his back to the fireplace, his hands in his pockets, an unligbted ci- 
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gar between his teetb, his head still bent, and his eyes staring at the 
floor. 

^' I thoaght I locked," he began, as he heard the door open. He 
stopped short on seeing me, and mechanicallj threw his nnlighted 
cigar into the fireplace. But the hard expression of his face did not 
soften ; he only exclaimed, *^ You 1 " in a kind of dull surprise. 

But the sight of him moved me as nothing had ever moved me 
before. I was thrown quite off my guard. I started forward, with 
mj hands stretched out towards him. 

"Oh, Hubert, Hubert 1 " I cried, my voice tremulous with pity; 
then, as I saw that my words melted his apathy in a moment, and 
brought the light to his eyes, I stopped, abashed, aud put my hand 
on the back of a chair. 

He threw himself upon the seat that he might look up into my 
face, and, holding my quivering hand in its place with both his, he 
whispered — 

" Then you do care for me, ^drunken boy,* as he calls me, Guine- 
vere?" 

" He does not know you, or he would never have said so, Hu- 
bert," said I earnestly. " He will find out some day that he has a 
pair of noble sons, generous and manly and loyal ^" 

" Loyal ? Tes, Guinevere, that is true. He has made me dis- 
trust myself, and with good reason; but, by Heaveu, Guinevere, 
you may trust me. Listen, only listen ; let me tell you I love you — 
I only ask you to listen, my darling I My love for you puts new 
strength into me ; and, when you say a sweet, kind word to me, as 
you did just now, I feel as if I could go on worshipping you for a 
hundred years, even if I were never to see you again. Oh, my dar- 
ling, are you going? Have I frightened you? Have I been rough ? 
I meant to speak so gently ! " 

He had not frightened me. I was frightened by the tenderness 
I felt welling up in my own heart as I listened to him. I told him 
again to take courage, and to forget his father's uigust words ; and 
then I left him« 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Axons in my room that night, with the day^s events floating in 
my mind, I felt puzzled and dismayed by the recollection of that 
sadden impulse of mine, when I had surprised Hubert by breaking 
through my usual reserve and calling him, for the first time, by his 
Christian name. I tried to analyse the feelings which had moved 
me during the day, though I was still in the whirl of them. How- 
ever, I drew out — first, joy at hearing of Engene's final success, and, 
secondly, consequent readiness to sympathise with others. Then I 
felt more satisfied. Kext, I fell to thinking of Eugene. So he was 
successful at last, as I felt he would be — ^indeed, I had felt so sure 
of it that I received the news with more calmness than I had ex- 
pected. Ah, and now he would celebrate his success by marrying 
Lady Kate! I started np, with my heart beating faster. Marry 
her I Why not? I had known it for so long, it was cowardly to 
shrink from the thought, wicked to grieve at it. Thank Heaven, T 
was even now more resigned, much more resigned to the thought of 
it than I had been a few weeks ago. I had been thrown out of myself, 
and, in the cares and the fears of the Grodfreys, I had been able, in 
great part, to suppress my own. I could believe now that the heart- 
ache which, in my first misery, had threatened to be lifelong would 
wear away in time ; and so would Elsie's for Mr. Bnms, if she felt 
any; so certainly would Tom's for Lady Kate— he seemed quite 
cured already — and so would — Hubert's for me. Would it? Yes, 
yes, poor lad, I hoped so, I trusted so; of course it would, it must! 
But— would it? I wondered myself to sleep about it. 

When Mr. Godfrey got well, and able to go again to the City, a 
long-considered plan was finally carried out. This was the estab- 
lishment of Tom in Paris, in which city Mr. Godfrey had long had a 
business-branch, which he thought might develop with a clever head 
like Tom to work it. Tom liked the plan. Having been the real 
head of the office in London daring his father's long indisposition, 
he did not care, as he expressed it, ^Ho play second whip to my 
papa again." 
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*'It seems rather like leaving the governor iu the larch, thongh, 
Miss Verney," he said to me one day ; " for, do you know, I have 
fl strong suspicion that he will never be quite the same man again, at 
business or anything else ; and I'm awfully afraid of his losing his 
head in any- crisis, such as our house, doing a good deal of specula- 
tive business, is liable to have. I wish Hubert would give up his 
humbugging idea of a Government office, and run with the old pack. 
It is a pity to waste the stuf! of a man on biting india-rabber, 
isn't it? " 

" But lie seems to think he could do no good in the City? " 

*' He could if he chose ; and I think he is a fool if he doesn't 
choose. He need not work his head off; but, if he were at hand 
to take the reins, if needful, out of my father's hands, he is quite 
sharp enough to pull the coach out of the mire." 

Tom had too much tact to ask me again to '^ use my influence," 
but I knew that he wished it, and I thought I ought to try. But 
whenever I thought of approaching the subject a feeling of shyness 
seized me, and so I put it off from time to time for several days. 
When, in the first month of my stay at Hawkstone, Hubert had 
seemed to me only an idle, ill-mannered, dissipated lad, easily led 
and influenced, I had felt little diffidence in advising and lectaring 
him ; but, now that I recognized in him high and manly qaalities, I 
felt reluctant to give advice, unasked, to a man who treasured every 
word I uttered. Besides, a change had taken place in our inter- 
course ; he was as gentle and unobtrusive in his manner to me as ever, 
yet I was losing my freedom of speech with him ; just a little stiff- 
ness was the resolt of the reaction from my impulsive conduct dur- 
ing that conversation in the study. 

Bat I broke the ice at last, stammering. 

" Then you have no compunction in recommending to me a life 
that I have told you a thousand times I hate. Miss Yerney ? " said he, 
smiling however. 

I hesitated, feeling ashamed and doubtful. 

" But I think you and Tom are quite right, so I'll try it." 

I was astonished at the ease with which I had gained my point. 

" I will be in harness to-morrow," he cried energetically, " though 
there is nothing doing in the City just now — except those Benches 
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du Rh6ne," he added, glancing down at me and blushing like a 
girl. 

I blushed too ; but I answered calmly — 

'* Yes, I am glad that he has succeeded at last. Mr. Barach will 
be a great man in the City some day, I suppose? " 

" Oh, don't you know he is going to ' cut the shop '? His elder 
brother is just dead, and his father not expected to live ; so he will 
soon be Sir Eugene, and be a great swell in the county." 

*' Ah, that will just suit Lady Kate I " I felt that Hubert was 
looking at me penetratingly, but I stood fire this time ; I was get- 
ting secure. *' And she will be called ' brilliant Lady Barach,' and 
open a«ai(?»," added I, lightly. 

Hubert enjoyed this small joke amazingly ; indeed I never re- 
member meeting with bo hearty a response to a piece of humor. 
After I had left him, I heard him singing and whistling indoors and 
out of doors, never in tune, but never out of temper ; and these 
high spirits set me thinking. He thought I had forgotten Eugene. 
Ah, he little knew the constancy of a woman ! Somehow this last 
reflection made me blush, all alone as I was, and I took up a book 
to avoid making any more. 

Hubert's decision gave strong satisfaction to his father and to 
Tom, who lost no time in starting for Paris. 

*^ I suppose it would be too presumptnous of me to ask you to 
write to me. Miss Yemey ? " said he. " But will you dictate a page 
or two now and then to Hubert for me? And then the proprieties 
will have been strictly observed, and my brother will have had a 
lesson in composition, of which he stands much in need." 

The day before his departure, Tom took a basket of fruit — " With 
your sister's love " — to Elsie. He had done so several times since 
their tea at the Museum. I had demurred at first — " You are very 
kind, and she likes them very much; but we would rather not 
trouble you to go so far out of your way." But he explained quite 
simply that Onslow Square was close toPelham Orescent, where he 
liked to call sometimes ; and I knew what he evidently meant to 
remind me of, that in the Orescent lived Miss Falconer, for whom 
he had professed admiration before the appearance of Lady Kate. 
So I smiled and made no further objection. But I thought yk no 
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breach of faith to mention the story of the Crescent in my next let- 
ter to Elsie ; it woald never do for her to fall in love with Mr. Tom 
Godfrey. 

I missed Tom very much when he went away. He had never 
had the least diffidence about seeking my society, nor had Hnbert 
had the least diffidence about following him and joining in the con* 
versation. But, now that Tom was gone, he lacked the courage to 
come to me; and we scarcely did more than exchange a few shy 
words during the day. As a natural consequence, our intercourse 
became more and more awkward ; I began to drop my eyelids and 
to feel a hot blush rismg in my cheeks when he met me and bade 
me good night, as he always contrived to do, even when I passed 
my evenings in the schoolroom. 

One evening, when I was in the drawing-room, playing softly on 
the piano, I overheard part of a playful dialogue between Mr. God- 
frey and a lively widow — " And it is a fundamental principle that, 
if she blushes and looks down, he may feel safe." Hubert was 
listening to the talk ; and, at these words, he glanced at me shyly, 
with rising color. I played on, with a malicious thought in my 
mind. Hubert was not in the room when I left it ; but on the 
landing, half-way up the stairs, I met him. With a strange effort, 
I raised my head and looked straight into his face as I gave him my 
hand. But, on meeting his eyes, mine faltered and fell, and I felt 
that I was blushing like a school^rl of fifteen at a threadbare com- 
pliment. 

** Good night," I faltered. 

" Good night, my darling Guinevere ! " he whispered softly, close 
to my ear. 

A door opened somewhere, and I started away. In a moment 
more I think he would have kissed me, and Heaven knows whether 
I could have repulsed him. But at that sound of the door, I 
snatched my hand away and fled to my room like a hare. When I 
reached it, I was panting and quivering, and whispering to myself, 
'^Good night, good night" I could not deceive myself now; I 
could not grieve over my unlucky constancy ; if I wanted to lament, 
it must be over my own fickleness. For I knew, and in spite of my 
shame it was with a throb of joy that I knew, that Eugene Baraoh 
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might marry whom he pleased, and forget me as soon bb he pleased, 
if only Hubert would go on loving me. Inconstant I Was I incon- 
stant? I laaghed at the thought. What could that mild affectioA 
which had only troubled me at unoccupied moments, or when I was 
ei\joying a fit of general despondency, do against the love which Lad 
mastered me now ? Was it myself? Was it cold, calm Guinevere 
Yerney who was passionately kissing the hand he had held, and 
caressing the ear his lips had so nearly touched? Yes, yes; bat a 
new Guinevere, grateful, tender, happy with such a glorified kind 
of gratitude, tenderness, happiness, tiiat she seemed to have slipped 
out of earth into heaven. As, with wide-awake eyes, I gazed on 
the fire — ^I would not try to go to sleep; no mere sleep-dreams 
could be so golden as mine ; I must enjoy them just a little longer — 
I thought of my mother, my father, of my darling Elsie, of all my 
few friends — only just then they seemed a great many — ^with a new 
love, a new pity for them, oat in the cold there, without Hubert's 
caring for them a bit I And I laughed aloud at my own silliness. 
^^ Good night, good night, good — ^' I think I went on whispering 
it until I fell asleep. 

But, of course, the morning light brought very different be- 
havior. If I had been coy before, what was I now ? It had been 
difficult to be indifferent and calm while I still believed myself to 
be only slowly recovering from a hopeless love ; but, now that I 
felt ready to burst into singing when I heard him shout for his 
boots in the morning, and felt a childish impulse to run away and 
hide myself when he came into the breakfast-room, I found it quite 
easy to treat him as if I had known him just a week. I reproached 
myself for my waywardness every evening, and was wayward again 
the next day. I could not help it. When Mr. Godfrey's melan- 
choly began to creep over him again, and Hubert stammered out to 
me his fears about him, the sympathising words that used to be so 
ready failed me, and Hubert left me, surprised and hurt by my 
seeming apathy, leaving me vexed to the heart at having wounded 
him. I think he, poor fellow, never for a moment guessed the 
cause of my dulness ; I believe he put it down to Eugene. 

As Mr. Godfrey's irritability increased again, his unhappy wife's 
old distrust of Hubert awoke afresh. I gathered from her talk to 
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me that she was angiy with him for having dissuaded her from 
the thought of a separation, which wonld, she thought, have saved 
her from a repetition of the scenes of two months ago. I listened 
quietly, I reasoned, I soothed ; hut at last, when she touched the 
old chord and lamented that Huhert was ^^ weak and untrustworthj, 
and unahle to control his own actions, and ought to he under saper- 
vision," I took fire, and cried — 

" Huhert I Oh, Mrs. Godfrey, rememher what be did for " I 

stopped. 

She onlj colored, and said discontentedljr — 

" Of course — of course you stand up for him, !Mls8 Verney. I 
happen to know that he only dissuaded me from trying to get a 
separation because he was afraid that a scandal in the house might 
iigure you. So I have no reason to be grateful to him, though you 
may have." 

And she rang the bell for her maid, while I said good night, and 
left the room sadly. I could believe that that had been one of 
Hubert's reasons, but that it had not been the sole one I knew. He 
was too loyal to advise one woman to her own hurt for the sake of 
another, however he might love the latter. I felt anxious about 
him. That any one should hate him and wish him harm seemed so 
horrible, and that person a woman he had helped and protected I 

I felt still more uneasy when, a few days before the Easter 
holidays, Mrs. Fitzgerald came. It seemed as if I were leaving him, 
careless and unsuspicious, in a camp of enemies. I noticed with 
alarm that Mr. Godfrey, whose mind seemed to be growing gradu- 
ally enfeebled, was letting himself slip into Mrs. Fitzgerald's 
hands; she managed him with much gentleness and cleverness, 
and Hubert began to repent of his dislike of her, and to be 
grateful for her kindness to his father. I wondered at his short- 
sightedness. Not for one moment did I think that her influence, 
good as it seemed, would prove to be good in the end. This feeling 
was something more than prejudice. I had watched the effect of 
her visits upon her daughter's easily-read mind, and I knew she was 
not to be trusted. I knew that it was by artful praise of me that 
she was disarming Hubert. With all my heart I wished that Tom 
were back again — Tom, the only niember of the household whom I 
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knew to be a matoli for her. She repaid mj interest in her; she 
had that cleverness which prides itself npon 'taking in a sitnatioii 
at a glance/' and, even without her daughter's help, she oouM have 
fonnd oat that I loved Hubert and he did not know it, imd that 
Hubert loved me and I did know it, on the very day of her 
arrival. I believed that, if he had tried his utmost for a tSte^d-tite 
with me between her coming and my going awaj for the Easter 
holidajs, he would have failed — ^until the last daj. I could not 
refuse to let him take me to the station ; the drive was almost a 
silent one ; but, when he had put me into a carriage bj mjself, and 
the porters were huaj getting mj luggage into the van, and Hubert 
had put mj ticket into my hand, I retained his fingers for a minute, 
to gasp out — 

^* listen, listen I Ob, Hubert, be careful I Don't trust her I " 

He looked surprised and glad ; but the surprise belonged, I think, 
to the' gladness at the tenderness in my voice. 

" Not trust who ? Mrs. Fitzgerald ? " 

"Yes, yesi " cried I, getting more eager. "Be serious, please. 
Don't say it is a woman's prejudice; you know it is something 
more. Don't trust -either of them, for my sake — oh, Hubert, for 
my sake I " 

The train was moving off. My words had taken effect indeed, 
but not the effect I wanted. He walked a few steps by the side of 
the moving trdn, looking into my imploring eyes with a radiance of 
happiness on his face that struck me dumb. For he had read in 
mine what for months he would have given his heart's blood to 
read there. 



CHAPTER XY» 

Elsie was waiting on the platform at London Bridge, looking 
very well and very pretty. I could not wait until we got home to 
attack her about her stage plan, but poured out my wrath in soft 
undertones in a second-class carriage on the Underground Railway. 
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'* Perhaps you will listen to the defence presently, when you are 
tired of making out the accasation," mnrmnred she sancily. 

Elsie was certainly growing more independent. Ooold this he 
through Tom's influence? I wondered, in dismay. When we got 
to her lodging, I saw on the side*table of her sitting-room a canary 
in a pretty cage. 

" Why, you never told me yon had got a bird I " cried I. "And 
what a handsome cage I Ton extravagant child I " 

"It is not my extravagance; it is Mr. Godfrey's. He gave it to 
me as a parting aowMnir before going to Paris," said she mischiev- 
ously, as she saw the dismay on my face. 

"Tom? "cried I. 

"I haven't got so far as to call him by his Christian name yet," 
answered she, still more archly. Then she burst oat laughing. 
"Poor old Guinny ! What a burden and care a younger sister is! 
Isn't she? You think I have lost my erratic heart again, and to 
Mr. Godfrey, or *Tom,' as you call him." 

But I was really unhappy. 

" Oh, Elsie, I ought never to have let him come t And don't 
you know he is as fickle as the wind, nice and straightforward as 
he is?" 

"Ah, that is why we get on so well together; I'm fickle too." 

" When I first went to Hawkstone he admired a Miss Falconer," 
I continued. " Then he seemed devoted to Lady Catherine Hyde. 
When he foand she was engaged, he threatened to rain Mr. fiarach. 
Yet now he seems to have forgotten all about her, and he has long 
fiance withdrawn his opposition to Mr. Barach and his scheme." 

"Ah, and I happen to know why t Mr. Godfrey told me all 
about it himself." 

I was silent with surprise. What had she and Tom not told each 
other? 

" Now, listen, Guinny, and please don't be angry with him or 
with me," said she, nestling np to me appeasingly. " It seems that 
he thought, from something you said, that Mr. Barach had treated 
you badly, and he wanted to know me in order to find out the 
troth. When, in answer to some discreet questions on his part, I 
assored him it was not so, he said in that case he would forgive Mr. 
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Baraob for * saving him from Ladj Kate'— those were his own 
words. I fancy he has got over Lady Kate, Gninny.'* 

In«m7 heart I wished he had not Elsie took pity on my dis- 
tress. 

*' Now yon need not be so mnch vexed, dear; I have only been 
teasing yon. I like Mr. Godfrey very much, and I think he likes 
me. Bat he has always distinctly said that his interest in me arose 
from his affection for yon; in fact, I have sometimes thought it 
would be more ooarteons of him not to remind me of this so often; 
imd he has treated me not so mnch like a sister even as like a 
brother. Ton know I always tell you the truth, Guinevere, and 
this is true." 

Bhe looked up seriously into my face, and I felt relieved ; yes, I 
could trust Elsie. However, I did not confide in her entirely just at 
first ; I kept the key turned upon one little chamber of my heart ; I 
rather hung back from the accusations of fickleness she might be 
unreasonable enough to make. 

My holidays had been put off, by Mrs. Godfrey's wish, untQ the 
Thursday in Easter week. On the following Saturday afternoon we 
went to our old haunt, the South Eenongton Museum. I was not 
without a hope that Hubert, who always left the City early on 
Saturday, would choose that place for an instructive stroll, on the 
chance of finding something pleasanter than instruction there. We 
were going through the central court, carelessly looking at the 
^*- oljects of interest " in the glass cases, when, looking up, I saw, a 
little way off, Mr. fiarach. He was watching us. Never under his 
ga2e, nor even under Hubert^s, had I felt my whole face burn with 
such a deep uncomfortable blush as I suffered at that moment. He 
looked pale and careworn, and the deep mourning he wore fbr his 
brother gave him a still more haggard appearance. I felt «8 if I had 
done him wrong; and,^ he walked up to us, a strange fancy siezed 
me that he was come to demand repaf aitton. I could not avoid him. 
Our greetings were stiff, except Elite's, and we fell to common- 
places. Two fellow-students of Elsie's — girls she knew well— passed 
by; an unlucky impulse made her go up and speak to them, and Mr. 
Barach took the opportunity to ask me to let him have a few 
moments' private conversation. I would have given the world to 
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escape, bat it was impossible ; so I asked Elsie to wait five minutes. 
I wished to staj where we were, in full view of passers-by, whose 
presence mast be a restraint upon my companion ; bat he kd me^ 
keeping np at first an attempt at light talk, to that desolate comer 
near the ferneries where nothing dwells bat nglj cariosities in stone. 
There I was at his mercy. 

" Gainevere, woo't yon pity me? " 

He looked so anlike a man of whose lack and triumph all men 
were talking that I wondered. Could all this dejection be caused 
by the death of a brother now dead some three mobths, for whom, 
living, he had not seemed to care mnch? I was toached. 

'* I am very sorry for your loss," said I gently. 

" Which loss? " asked he bitterly. 

I was shocked, bewildered. He went on— 

" I seem to have lost everything, or rather never to have won 
anything worth the vnnning." 

"Has not the * Beaches du Bh6ne' Everybody is talking 

aboat it," I began hesitatingly. 

" Yes, yes ; and that bit of brammagem success ought to satisfy 
every craving of a man^s heart or sonl for the rest of his life. I 
have been told that, or nearly that, already. Gainevere, they sicken 
me with their compliments on my strength and my courage, when I 
know that I am weak and a coward." 

I began almost to fear that over- work and over-excitement had 
affected his brain. He saw anxiety in my qnick npward glance, 
and, by an effort, spoke more calmly. 

" I. am frightening yon. Bear with me a few.minates longer^ I 
won't call myself any more names. Think that since I saw you last 
I have been harassed and wretched, checked when I expected sym- 
pathy, chilled when I most wanted encouri^ement." 

I felt that these confidences were dangeiiDas ; I feared he was 
going on to others I had no right tahear ; but I had not the heart 
to break away from the passioiijate man. in his misery. 

" Has not a man a^ right to some sig^ of feeling, and interest in 
the ^rl he is going to marry? Is it not hard when the interest is 
shown in spying upon his actions, and the feeling in outborsts of 
petty jealousy ? " 
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" Mr. Barach— " 

" ListeD ; it concerns you I After my meeting with you in her 
father^s garden, Lady Kate treated me to fits of alternate pique and 
indifference which perplexed me. I never thought of jealousy as 
her motive ; I had not told her of your care of me — I suppose I was 
wrong — ^and there was nothing in my meeting with you to excite 
her suspicion. I was trying loyally to forget — every woman but 
her. It was at a time when I was struggling against difficulties, 
and when a little warmth and interest on her part, snch as she had 
bestowed upon me once, and which had made me ask her to be my 
wife, would perhaps have chained me to her for ever. But I was 
no longer a novelty ; she let me drift away, and I was expecting her 
dismissal, when the tide of my affairs began to turn, and my lady's 
favor then, slowly, but surely, came back to me. Do you under- 
stand?" 

" You are hard," said I. 

" I have been hardly treated. However, in the first flush of 
success I was ready to take my good fortune as it came, and to be 
duly grateful for the change in my fair-weather love. But, not 
long ago, she confessed, during a quarrel, her visit to you at Ken- 
sington, and taunted me with my silence concerning you. I an- 
swered her in a manner that three months ago would have earned 
me my dismissal ; but jlihen three months ago I was a younger son 
and a struggling junior partner. After an instant of surprise and 
reflection, her ladyship made submission meet, and — we are recon- 
ciled. I am lucky now, yoa aee ; everything I touch turns into 
gold I " he added mockingly. 

'^ I really don't see that you have much to complain of, unless it 
be a surfeit of success," I said gravely. 

He looked searchingly into my eyes. 

" I see, I see. I have been deceiving myself," he said slowly, 
, almost brokenly; then he spoke again, with an unexpected vehe- 
mence that startled me. " Guinevere, something in your manner at 
our last meeting gave me a wild hope that you cared for me a little. 
Heaven forgive me that I call it a hope I But Lady Kate had al- 
ready begun to grow cool ; I was expecting her to jilt me ; my con- 
science was not free enough to let me take the initiative. Guine- 
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vere, I have skulked about lately like a thief watching for an op- 
portunity of meeting you. I come'to you to-day to beg you, Guine- 
vere, if you have one spark of tenderness for a man who would 
die for you, to be generous enougli to confess it. With that knowl- 
edge, I would break my chain and' come to your feet— free." 

But all his passion, all his tenderness, caused me nothing but 
disgust now. I answered him "with fire— 

^' And do you think that I would confess tenderness for a maa 
who is not free ? Our notions of loyalty do not agree, Mr. Baracb*^" 

" You are cruel. ' I did not think you could be so hard." - 

^' I am not hard. I will tell you frankly that once I did care for 
you a little; but I knew it was wrong, and I tried to conquer tlie 
feeling, and I have succeeded — entirely." 

" You love some one else I " he broke out shortly. 

The color rushed to my face. I did not attempt to rebuke him, 
for I felt, with shame, that, if the accusation had not been true, I 
could not have been so Joftily indignant. As my eyes dropped, he 
turned silently away. Then the memory of him lying sick and 
helpless in my mother^s . room flashed aeross me, and woke that 
tender fear of wounding which always lingers iu a, woman^s heart 
towards a man who is indebted to her. I laid my hand gently t>n 
his arm. 

^^ Mr. Baraoh, I am afraid I have dpoken har^ljr ; I did not - 
mean to do so, indeed. If I have wouoded you^ for^ve me." 

He turned towards me again, took my hands, and G|poke so sadly, 
so humbly, that pity made me very fntle. 

'* You are as generous as ever, Guinevere, asking pardon of the 
man whose fate it seems to be to trouble you. I am not quite self- 
ish, indeed. On my honor, Guinevere, nothing could reconcile me 
so well to-~happiness and Lady Kate as the knowledge that you 

had a nobler heart than mine to tru^t in ^" His tone, was grave 

and sincere ; at these last words the quivering of my hands be« 
trayed me. 

He stopped, and then broke out dismayed — 

<^ Good Heaven I But not, not at Hawkstone I You I ^* 

I drew sharply back. 

'* Mr. Barach, you are going too far.'' 
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Bat the expression of amazement and anziet/on his face only- 
deepened ; there was in it no jealousy ; I believe that moment^s 
terror was unselfish. But my heart was in arms for the man I 
loved ; and, without giving him a chance of another word, I bowed, 
and left him among the stone curiosities, hardly more stiff and still 
than he in his astonishment 

\ soon found Elsie, who, seeing that I was disturbed and ex- 
cited, and not then inclined to be talkative, kept pace with my 
quick steps towards the door, and asked no questions. But presently 
she said— 

^* Do you know, Guinny, while I was sitting waiting, I think I 
saw Mr. Hubert Godfrey. At first I thought it was his brother ; 
but, when — when I saw that he took no notice of me, I looked 
again : and I am almost sure it was Mr. Hubert" 

I had stopped involuntarily as she mentioned his name, flushing 
as I listened. 

" How long ago ? Which way ? " I asked. 

^' About ^YQ minutes before you came; he was wajkmg very 
fast, this way." 

My heart seemed to givf a great leap. Had he seen m6 with 
Eugene? If so, what must he have thought? 

" Did he look How did he look ? Oh, Elsie ! " cried I. 

"Guinny, Guinny, don't look like that I I could not s^ his 
face ; he was not near enough. I am not quite sure that it was he 
■ at all, you know." 

But it was only too probable. However, as we walked on, I 
reflected that it was hardly likely that he would have been near 
that remote comer where Mr. Barach and I had held our confer- 
ence ; that, having missed me, he must have gone out in a hurry, 
perhaps to call at our lodging; but, when we got there, we found 
that nobody had come. After I had mastered my first fright, Elsie 
ventured upon a little arch comparison of my manner when I last 
heard of Hubert's coming to catch a glimpse of me and my manner 
now. Her delight at finding her prophecy come true, that I had 
loved Hubert at last, raised my spirits, and I soon recovered enough 
to tell her a part, at least, of ray talk with Mr. Barach. 

The ice once broken, I yielded to the temptation of confidence, 
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and from day to'daj, or rather from night to night, indulged her 
ear with fragments of the scenes and conversations between Hubert 
and myself; and, whenever I, sometimes with almost a sob, re^ 
corded any specially hard-hearted speech of mine, £lsi6, who got 
much excited over these tales and took Hubert^s part violently, 
woald hurl a pillow at me in the dark, on tdie chance of its hitting 
me. 

. On the Monday after my arrival in. town, I was surprised to re- 
ceive a rather curt note from Mrs. Fitzgerald, saying that showas 
going to return to her house in London in a few days, and offering 
me the post of amanuensis to herself during the rest of my short 
holiday. I was surprised at the offer, and annoyed by its abrupt 
style ; so I answered immediately by a very short note, saying that 
I was obliged to her for her offer, which I must however decline, 
as the time I could spend with my sister was already so short ; and 
I heard no more from her. But I kept her letter, wondering why 
it had been written ; long afterwards I discovered the reason. 

Meanwhile, the days passed, and Hubert never came nor wrote, 
and I fell into anxious watching. At last Elsie caught the infection, 
and, whatever we were doing, we both would start at a step or a 
ring, betraying to each other the fact that we were waiting. Kot 
even my darling Elsie could comfort me towards the end of my fort- 
night'<6 holiday; I longed, and she longed for my sake, that the time 
were come for me to return to Hawkstone; for we never doubted 
that something was wrong. After that last look into my eyes as * 
the train moved off*, snrely £e would not have hesitated to. write 
or come to me I More and more firmly my miserable fancy clung 
to the thought 'tiiat he had seen me with Eugene; and, if once Ins 
jealousy were excited, if once he doubted me, would his newly- 
developed self-control leave him? Would he get reckless? And 
then — ah. Heaven, wha,t might not happen then ? At last I wrote 
to him ; but I got no answer. When at last, full of remorse for the 
anxiety which had spoilt Elsie's holidays as well as my own, I left 
her and started for Hawkstone, my fuicy worked, as I sat back in a 
corner of the railway-carriage, until I felt like one in a fever, and 
through the ^^thnd, thud'' of the wheels I seemed to hear Habert^s 
voice crying to me. * 
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As the train slowly entered the station, I looked oat anxiously, 
fighting with a vain hope that Hubert^s fdr, handsome face would 
be there to welcome me, with the quiok flash and shy smile I knew 
so well ; bat there was only a man-seryaat on the platform to meet 
me. Sick at heart, I got into the brougham that was waiting out* 
side. What the news might be that would greet me on my arrival 
I knew not; bat stronger and stronger grew my certainty that 
Hubert would not be there ; while, with an intensity of longing that 
I had never known before, I wished to see him, to hear his voice, to 
take his head into my arms and whisper in his ear that I loved him 
and prized his constant love higher than anything else in the world. 

Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Godfrey was at home; and, after kissing 
the children and listening to their prattle with ears that scarcely 
heard, I ran up-stairs in search of Mrs. French. In doing so, I had 
but one thought in my mind — what had become of Hubert? Yet 
when I met her I grew shy, and asked after hcfr own health, and 
how was Mrs. Godfrey, and Mr. Godfrey, and had they heard from 
Mr. Tom, and then at last — ^was Mr. Hubert at home? In spite of 
my own nervousness, I had noticed that throughout this interview . 
calm Mrs. French had been nervous too. Her compoaare returned 
suddenly as I put the last question. 

'^Mr. Hubert i^ travelling abroad, ma'am. He started about a 
week ago." .< 

• The news stunned me. I stood before her without the power to 
speak another word. She weot on in her calm, even tone — 

*'It was a sudden determination on his part; but his father 
thought it might do him good, and did not thwart him." 
• I looked up at her, trying to meet her eyes; but she avoided 
mine. I had it on my lips to tell her she was lying ; but, restrain- 
ing my^self, I asked sharply— 

" Did he say aaything to you about the reason for his sudden 
resolution?" 

"Ko, ma'am; I have been away too; I only came back yester- 
day, and then I found that he was gone." 

I could not^trust myself to speak again; so I left her, shut 
myself in my room, and gave myself up to my agony. I had disbe- 
lieved Mrs. French entirely at first; .1 doubted her now; but, 
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whether true or false, what she had said was enough to fill me with 
terror. He was gone, I could not tell where; without any given 
reason. Was he— dead ? I asked myself 6udde9ly, shivering. The 
thought excited me like a spur. I felt that I could ifot answer for 
my reason if I staydd any longer-there alone. I sprang from the floor, 
bathed my eyes, and went down-stairs. Bosie and Bemie rushed 
npon me, having a great deal to tell me of what they had. done in 
my absenoe. 

"And Hubert's goneoiway, Miss Vemey — soon after yon did,*' 

" And grandma too, Miss Yemey. ; and she gave me a whip and 
half -a-orowD," aaid Bemie. • ' 

" And Hubert behaved so strangely before he went away, and 
he was so merry, and he was always laughing," said Rosie. ^^ Only 
once I saw him crying, and then be caught venp in his arms and 
told me to comfort him. But he smelt of brandy or sou^thing, aod 
I ran away." 

Then they prattled on about their pets and a party they had 
been to, and I smiled and listened and answered, and made a strong 
effort to enter into their feelings and deaden my own. For to think 
was ibo despair. Presently Mrs. Godfrey came In ; she too did not 
seem, to my eyes, to be quite at her ease. The *sdf -restraint I bad 
been exercising •stood me in good stead now.' lasked^after Mr. 
Godfrey — ^Tom — ^Hubert. 

" Oh, have you not heard % A llttld more than a Week ago a- 
fresh freak seized him that he lyould like to travel, and he went off 
at once. We have not yet heard from him, and I dare say we shall- 
not for some time; he is a wretched cotre^ondent." 

She was keeping back something from me, I was sure. I madb 
one effort to make her speak plainly. 

" Do you think — do you think, Mrs. Godfrey, that he wilj keep 
steady ? " 

The crimson of her cheek grew deeper, and she answered fret- 
fully— 

" I am sure I donH know. Miss Yemey. It is impossible to an- 
swer for a weak, self-indulgent, young man who has been spoilt all 
his life. You know I always did my best for him, and that he was 
always ungrateful. But— but I think a change was the best thing 
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for bim. He was gettting restless at home.'^ And, after a few 
words aboat the children, she left the room. 

In my anxiety for Hubert, I had scarcely noticed what they said 
about Mr. Oodfrey ; bnt, when I met him, I thought he looked ill 
and harassed. He made a slight reference to Hubert's tour, as if he 
disliked the subject, and, without wmting for comment, turned to 
something else. 

The days and weeks went drearily by after my return. I saw 
little of either Mr. or Mrs. Godfrey, and spent nearly all my time 
in the schoolroom. I heard nothing of Hubert; only once Mr. 
(Godfrey lent me a letter from Tom to his father, mentioning Hu- 
bert, saying that he thought his going away would do him good. 
This half reassured me, for I had thought of writing to Tom to find 
out the truth about his brother^s departure, knowing that Mr. and 
Mrs. Godfrey would not dare to deceive him. After that letter of 
his, I felt that my suspicions had no reasonable ground, and, though 
even then I could not conquer them, I began to be ashamed of 
them. But my anxiety grew strong again as the weeks went on. 
I could imagine no reason for his sudden resolution to go abroad 
but jealousy or distrust of me, founded, as I supposed, upon his 
having seen me with Eugene. His faith I never doubted for an in- 
stant ; but I had the strongest fears for his self-control. If I had 
only known where he was, I knew that a letter from me would call 
him back at once ; but no one could or no one would tell me. 

Six weeks had passed ; I had not seen Mr. Godfrey for several 
days, when, meeting me one morning, he was struck by my pale- 
ness, and told me kindly, with a look that seemed almost remorse- 
ful, that I was making myself ilL * 

" You are growing quite thin and white. "We must get Mrs. 
Godfrey to take you to a ball, and see if the compliments of your 
numerous admirers won't bring tlie roses into your cheeks again.'' 

But the tears welled up into my eyes at these words. Nobody's 
compliments could please me now. He looked still more disturbed. 

" My dear child," he began ; and then, his voice getting husky, 
he patted my shoulder and turned away. But the next moment he 
turned back to me, and said hurriedly, " You must not fret, you 
know. Hubert is getting on all right now ^" 
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My heart seemed to stand still. I raised my eyes, wide "with 
dread, to his face, without a word or a cry. Mr. Godfrey could not 
bear it; and, leaving his sentence nnended, he walked quickly away. 
I knew now that Hubert was not travelling abroad ; his father's 
good-natured hesitation and half-hearted assurance that he was well 
had told me that. I darted across the room, and stopped him as he 
put his hand upon the door-handle. 

" Mr. Godfrey, tell me— where is he ? " 

" You must not ask me ; you can do him no good — he is quite 
well." 

He was looking troubled, but stem ; and I dared not ask him any- 
thing more. 

That night I could bear my misery by myself no longer, and I 
wrote a long, bitter, heart-broken letter to Elsie, telling her all that 
I knew and neariy all that I feared. I fell asleep, with the bitter 
tears of despair upon my cheeks. 



CHAPTER XYI. 

I WAS surprised, when nearly a week had slipped by, to have 
received no answering letter from Elsie. On the Sunday after I 
had written, I was returning alone from afternoon church, when, 
just outside the park gates, I met Eugene Barach. He seemed 
startled by the change in my looks. I greeted him very coldly ; but 
he was more at his ease than at our last meeting. 

" I hope you will pardon my waylaying you, Miss Verney," he 
said ; ** but I have something to say to you, and I did not venture 
to write." 

I bowed, and walked on with him away towards the common. 

" Ever since I last saw you, I have been regretting my foolish 
and vain behavior, not knowing how to make amends. At last I 
determined to call upon your sister — I liad found out where she 
lived when you were staying there — and beg a good-natured mes- 
sage in her next letter to you. I found her in great distress about a 
letter from you. At first she would only tell me you were in great 
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troable ; bat, when she taw how miserable this bare informatioii 
made me, she was kind enough to trust me a little farther.*' I 
raised mj head indignantly. ^* Yon do not think I woald insolt yon 
or her by idle cariosity? She told me enough to give me a hope of 
being of use to you." 

*^ How ? " asked I, still indignant at Elsie^s breach of confidence. 

He did not look at me as he answered. 

*' She told me you were unhappy because you were unable to ob- 
tain any tidings of — a person you were interested in. If this is so, 
I will make every effort to get the information you wish for, if you 
will only trust me with the search." 

I could see that he was striving to speak more calmly than his 
feelings prompted. I looked into his face, astonished. 

^* But do you know of whom it is I want tidings ? " I asked in- 
voluntarily; and I saw by the look on his face that he did know. 

" Whoever it may be, Miss Yerney, it is enough for me that to 
hear from him would give you pleasure. You need not hesitate to 
accept my services," he went on earnestly. "I owe you a debt of 
gratitude and reparation for a repeated offence. Be generous, and 
let me serve you." 

After a moment of tearful shame and hesitation, I held out my 
hand impulsively. 

" Thank you. I am very, very grateful to you — ^I cannot tell 
you how grateful ; but I cannot accept your offer. There are many 

difficulties in the way which make it impossible " I paused 

and, reluctant as I was to accept his services, the remembrance that 
this was perhaps my only chance of hearing of or from Hubert 
made me add, almost in a whisper, " And yet " 

Then, as Eugene caught at the words and pressed me earnestly 
to trust him, I gave way and burst into passionate tears. With 
gontle, brotherly words he soothed me, nntil the trust he had asked 
for came into my heart; and, with my head hung down and my 
hands tightly clasped, trying to speak calmly and evenly, I told him 
what I knew and what I feared. When I confessed my dread that 
Hubert had been put under supervision as a dipsomaniac, Eugene 
burst out, shocked — 

"And you love this man? " 
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This challenge brought a spark of the old spirit into mj eyes; 
and I answered passionately — 

*' I love him with all the heart I have to give, and I should love 
him if he had lost every trace of the sweetness and generosity that 
first won me.'' Eugene said nothing; and, after a few minutes' 
silence, I broke out again. " You don't understand. Tou are 
shocked, disgusted perhaps, that I can care for a man with such a 
yice hanging over him. Do you think I don't mind the thought 
that he may have fallen again ? Do you think I don't feel degraded 
myself at the thought? Tou think he must have been despicable; 
but he was not — ^I not only loved him, I respected him. He was 
weak ; but I have seen him constantly exercising the self-control 
of the strong; and was it for me to despise him because he did so 
for my sake ? I am miserably certain that that self-control would 
never have left him if he bad not been led to doubt my faith." 

^' But, pardon me, are you so sure of his faith? " 

" Yes," said I sadly. " However low he may have sunk, crushed 
down by the tender hands of his friends, I know he is true to 
me." 

^^But, supposing your suspicions well founded, what sufSdent 
motive could Mrs. Godfrey and Mrs. Fitzigerald have for shutting 
him up?" 

"Mrs. Godfrey hates him, through the crudest prejudice; and 
she is encouraged in her dislike by her mother, who would use any 
means to leave Mr. Godfrey's fortune unburdened by provision for 
his eldest sons. Mrs. Fitzgerald was acquiring such a strong influ- 
ence over Mr. Godfrey— who has been much weaker of will since 
his illness — when I went away, that I believe she could have per- 
suaded him into anythmg she wished." 

" But don't you know that no man can be forced into an estab- 
lishment of this kind without his own free consent ? " 

" Who knows by what hateful means they may have wrung it 
from him? " I burst forth, in such misery of conviction that Eugene 
was silenced. 

I told him I had no due to help him in his search ; yet I felt 
hope rising even as he quietly listened to me. He asked for Mrs. 
Fitzgerald's address, which I gave him, and then I bade him grate- 

n 
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fally good-bye, and his faoe flashed with pleasare as I, holding his 
hand, looked up tearfallj and thanked him. 

Awakened from my dall torpor into an agony of alternate hope 
and despair, feeling almost gnilty of treachery towards my employers, 
I fonnd these days of snspense the hardest to bear of all. On the 
foorth morning after my interview with Eugene, Mr. Godfrey re- 
ceived at breakfast-time a letter which seemed to affect him power- 
fully ; at once I gaessed that it concerned Hubert. He looked at 
me half furtively as he left the room without speaking, hastily with- 
drawing his eyes from my white, anxious face. I dared ask no 
question ; but I felt that on that and the two following days an un- 
usual excitement moved both him and Mrs. Godfrey, who avoided 
me. No one told me anything. I dared not ask ; but I waited and 
watched and listened in a fever of hope and dread. 

On the third evening after the arrival of that letter, while Mr. 
and Mrs. Godfrey were at dinner, I was sitting in the schoolroom 
by the open window. It was June; but the nights were chilly; I 
had just risen to shut the window, when the faint sound of wheels 
and a horse's hoofs at the front of the house made me stop and listen 
with an agony of intentness that I could not have explained. I 
seemed to have stood like that for an hour — ^it must have been two 
or three minutes — ^when the door-bell rang. Then, no more doubt, 
delay, hesitation! In a moment I had darted across the room 
opened the door, flown through the great hall, the little hall, through 
the great front-door, which a footman had just opened, and was 
standing upon the doorstep with my heart upon my lips. I was not 
surprised, I was not shocked as I stood there, to see Eugene at the 
door of a carriage, holding out his arm gently. I knew Hubert was 
inside ; I knew he was ill ; I knew that in another moment he would 
be in my arms. But I was not prepared for the terrible pang 
which shot through my heart when I first caught sight of his face 
white, thin, and haggard, and saw him totter up the steps leaning 
on Eugene's arm. Did he not see me? Would he pass me? I 
seemed unable to move. I did not know that, while the hall- 
lamps shone fhll upon him, I was in shadow. He was half-way 
up the steps when I whispered hoarsely, " Hubert 1" He looked 
up— it was with the old radiant smile again; he left Eugene^s 
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sapport, sprang np the remaining steps, and snatched me into his 
arms. 

I do not know what helpless, broken confession I made as I 
stood there, with his tears falling fast upon my face and his loving 
arms round me, though I remember the sound of my voice as it rang 
in the night air. I know that gentle hands led us in ; and then I 
turned to see Mr. Godfrey, with bowed head and tears on his own 
face, with one arm in mine, gently patting my shoulder, and to see 
Mrs. Godfrey shrinking back, pitiful, frightened and guilty! In 
another minute Hubert had given her the kiss of forgiveness ; but^ 
even as he did so,^ I felt that I hated her for all that she and her 
heartless, grasping mother had brought upon him. When he had 
greeted his father, and the latter had begun to thank Eugene, Hu- 
bert turned again to me, and it was on my arm that he leaned as he 
went up-stairs to his room ; for no one disputed my right to be by 
his side. One more kiss he gave me as, blinded by my tears, I left 
him. 

Eugene would not stay, as Mr. Godfrey entreated him to do; 
but before he went he told me, at my request, how he had found 
Hubert. 

He had first called upon Mrs. Fitzgerald, and told her that he 
was a friend of Tom's come straight from Paris, commissioned by 
him to caU upon his brother and find out if he were improving in 
the Retreat. Thus Eugene had boldly taken for granted that my 
suspicions were true. Then he told her that he had mislaid the ad- 
dress of the Retreat in question, and, knowing Mrs. Fitzgerald to be 
a connection of the family, had ventured to call upon her as he was 
passing through town, in the hope that she might be able to give it 
him. Then he had led the conversation off to his business, and 
promised her some shai*es in the ^' Bouches du Rh6ne " Company. 
After that, growing more confidential, he had confided to her his 
admiration of ^Hhe governess at Hawkstone." Catching at this, 
Mrs. Fitzgerald had told him he had a rival in Hubert, at present 
safely out of the way. Eugene had agreed heartily that the Re- 
treat was the best place for him, and had gone away triumphantly 
with the address. 

He then started immediately for Doctor Longton's, the Retreat 
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in qaestion, in Buckinghamsliire, where he was received rather sns* 
piciously, though stating that he came bj commission of the family 
of Mr. Hubert Godfrey. Doctor Longton said Mr. Godfrey declined 
to receive anybody ; bat Eugene insisted npon seeing him, and was 
struck by his wan, sunken face and evident weakness. The Doctor 
hastened to show him, before his leave-taking, a paper, with a 
scrawling signature in Hubert^s hand, stating that he entered Doctor 
Longton's establishment of his own free will, and undertook to r^ 
main there until such time as the Doctor should consider him cured 
of his intemperate habits. Eugene had not been able to speak alone 
to Hubert, who seemed to have had all spirit crushed out of him, 
and had a hopeless look in his eyes, that touched Eugene to the 
quick. The latter had gone back to his hotel in the nearest town 
and written to Mr. Godfrey, telling him that his son was seriously 
ill, and that he feared that he was in bad hands. Mr. Godfrey had 
replied at once, saying, he should be deeply obliged if Mr. Barach 
being still in the neighborhood of the Retreat, would effect his son's 
release, as he had offered to do. Mr. Gtodfv&j had written to Doctor 
Longton, desiring that he would let his son go off with Mr. Barach. 

On returning to the Retreat, it was only under threat of a visit 
from the police that the Doctor had allowed his " patient " to 
leave; and, on their journey back, which they were obliged to 
make in short stages, on account of Hubert's weakness, the latter 
had given him such an account of his stay as seemed to make 
Eugene's blood freeze in his veins. 

I could not thank Eugene; I could only clasp his hands in mine 
and try to press them to my lips. 

" Don't, Guinevere ; I deserve no gratitude. I thank Heaven I 
have been able to help you at last. Good night," said he. 

I went up- stairs, sad for his sake, sad for Hubert's, but with a 
deep peace and joy at the bottom of my heart at the thought that 
my love was near me again, mine for ever now. As I slowly passed 
his door, I was stopped by a sound that tolled away my happiness 
like a knell. It was only a cough ; but, little as I knew of illness, 
I felt that that cough was a signal of danger ; and, with my brow 
wet with fear, I leaned against the waU by his door. Before I had 
recovered, Mrs. French came out. She started on seeing me. 
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««30fisVerney!" 

" Oh, Mrs. French ! " I whispered back. 

Bnt Hnbert's quick ears had caught the sound of my voice ; and 
lie called out, " Good night, Guinevere." 

*^ Good night, good night," returned I, hardly able to steady my 
breaking voice ; and then, all in tears, I let Mrs. French lead me 
away to my room. When we reached it, she came in with me, put 
me into a chair, and began in a tone much less firm than usual — 

"Miss Verney, why did you not let me see how much you cared 
for him, when you came back, instead of putting on that indifferent 
manner which half deceived me ? I should not have had the heart 
to resist you, if you had let me see how much you cared." 

"Did you know all then? You told me you were away when 
he wentl" 

" Not quite, though I let you understand me so. I did go away ; 
but it was not until after he had left. Bnt I thought with them all 
that it was best for yon not to know where he had gone." 

" Oh, how could you all be so cruel, so hatefully cruel ? " I burst 
out, moaning. 

She paused, full of pity and remorse. 

" Indeed, my dear Miss Vemey, I did think it cruel when I saw 
you ; and, if you had only given way when you asked about him, I 
must have told you everything." 

" And so you left it to chance whether he should be murdered 
in that fearful place or come home to die before my eyes I " 

" Don't, my dear Miss Vemey ; you are over-excited, and can- 
not see things calmly. Mr. Hubert is ill — ^and no wonder, after all 
he has gone through, poor young man — ^but he will soon get well 
now he is among his friends again." 

" Friends I " I echoed bitterly. 

" And with you to nurse him," added Mrs. French. 

Tes, I might nurse him ; there was comfort in that ; and I grew 
calmer, and begged her to tell me what had happened between my 
departure and his. 

She said that, on the day I left and the following, Hubert had 
seemed very light-hearted and happy. But on the next, which was 
Saturday — the day I met Mr. Barach in the Museum — ^he had come 
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home late, gloomy and irritable, and had sat up drinking with some 
gentlemen staying in the hoase. The next day he came down very 
late. Mrs. Fitzgerald met him, and Mrs. French had heard his 
voice in lond and violent discussion with her. After that, he had 
been scarcely sober for the rest of the day, and at night he drank 
harder than ever. 

" That wretched woman I " cried I, starting np in frenzy. " What 
had she been saying to him ? " 

" I don't know indeed, ma'am ; but — " 

*^ She never checked him I She encouraged him I She is a de- 
mon I " 

^' Hush, hush, Miss Yerney I I cannot go on if you talk like 
that." 

" Go on, go on. I won't cut you short again. You must tell 
me." 
• " Next day he stayed at home, by " she hesitated. 

" By what, Mrs. French? " asked I, on fire. 

" Do keep calm, ma'am, and I will tell you everything. He 
stayed at home, by Mrs. Fitzgerald's advice." 

I slipped on to the floor, and fastened my hands tightly round 
Mrs. French's arm, trying to keep quiet. 

"Goon." 

"But he went on just the same; and — Oh, Miss Verney, I 
must say it— I believe you are right; she did encourage him I At 
least, he was always worse after talking to her." 

I dared not speak then, for I could not have controlled the bit- 
ter hatred that welled up in my heart. Mrs. French continued — 

" I pitied the poor young fellow with all my heart, for he seemed 
to be abandoned by every one except Mrs. Fitzgerald, and I could 
not help suspecting her. Mrs. Godfrey avoided him. His father, 
after a few words of remonstrance which his son hardly listened 
to, left him to himself, with a shrug of his shoulders. He seemed 
haK afraid of looking on what was partly, you know, his own do- 
ing. I made up my mind to speak to him myself; and on the 
Tuesday, as I passed through the great hall, where he was sitting, 
with brandy, as usual, on a table beside him, I went up to him and 
said, * Mr. Hubert, you must forgive my interference ; but you are 
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doiDg yourself harm by staying so mucli indoors. Why don't you 
go out for a ride ? ' 

*' *I like staying indoors better, Mrs. French, thank you,' said 
he, looking up at me sleepily. 

" I would not give up ; so I said, * Oh, Mr. Hubert, what would 
Miss Guinevere say if she could see you now ? ' You see, ma'am, 
I could not help knowing that your influence was stronger than any 
one else's over him. He looked up with a black frown that fright- 
ened me. 

" * She doesn't care what becomes of me any more than the rest 
of 'em do. She's got a nice, new, sober lover now. My turn's 
over ! '" 

I was listening to Mrs. French half paralysed. She went on — 

*' I was so shocked, ma'am, I could scarcely speak at first Then 
I said, * You ought to know Miss Guinevere better than to doubt 
her like that. Even if ' 

" * Doubt her I ' he cried out fiercely. * Do you think I'd doubt 
her without reason, without proof? But I have proof. On the 
very day she left I wrote to her, asking if I might go and see her ; 
and she never answered. I waited till Saturday, and then I went 
to see her, and I did see her. Oh, great Heaven I ' 

" Miss Yerney, the despair in his face and voice brought the 
tears to my eyes. If he had not been so excited, I'm sure he would 
not have told me so much ; for he went on — 

" * I saw her with her other lover, Mrs. French, hanging on his 
arm, just two days after she had sent me almost off my head with 
happiness by looking into my eyes as if— Oh, I shall go mad! 
Get me some more brandy I ' 

'^ *■ No, no,' said I, trying to soothe him, ' not just yet. I am 
sure you are mistaken, sir ; it was some old friend of hers, I am sure.' 

"*Yes, it was,' he said, with an oath; 'a friend she — ' He 
stopped short, and I broke in again — 

" * But, sir, pray listen to reason.' 

'* ' Oh, I can give you reason enough to listen to, Mrs. French ! 
Next day Mrs. Fitzgerald told me she was engaged to him.' 

^^'But, sir,' said I, * excuse me; but how did Mrs. Fitzgerald 
find it out? ' 
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" * How the deace should I know ? ' Those were his own 
words, ma'am ; and he went on — ' I wouldn't believe her at first, 
and wanted to rash off then and there to Guinevere. But Mrs. 
Fitzgerald reminded me that she would not be very Mkely to answer 
me in the state I was in; and she offered to write herself to 
Guinevere. I caught at the offer, and she wrote a letter before mj 
eyes, sajing she was sorry to interrupt the enjoyment of Miss 
y erney's holidays ; but, knowing her kindness, she ventured to ask 
if Miss Yemey would come down and spend a couple of days merely 
as a visitor at Hawkstone, as one member of the family was in sore 
need of her advice and influence. I scrawled a " P.S." myself;* he 
went on, ' begging her to come, if only for a day, or to let me go to 
her, and — and ' 

*^Here I interrupted him, ma'am. 'Mrs. Fitzgerald never 
posted it.' 

" * Yes, she did,' he broke out, fiercely; 'and this morning she 
got the answer. Here it is.' And he threw it over to me. Oh, 
Miss Vemey, I read it, and I could scarcely believ e " 

I had listened to Mrs. French in bewilderment ; then the truth 
broke upon me and I started up, with a shriek. 

^' Oh, Mrs. French, let me go I I must go to him and tell him. 
I never got the letter." 

" But you answered ? " 

" Not that letter ; she never sent it ; but Oh, I must go to 

him I" 

But she held me. 

"Miss Vemey, consider. He is in bed, and very likely asleep 
by this time. , You must wait till the morning." 

I had forgotten that. I sank down by my bedside, sobbing 
miserably. 

'* She wrote me a curt note asking me to spend my holidays with 
her in town as her amanuensis. I at once wrote a refhsal ; and she 
must have shown it to him as the answer to the letter she never 
sent." 

Mrs. French's pity soothed me a little, and then she told me the 
rest. 

He had got worse and worse after that day. Two or three 
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gentlemen came to see him, brought, Mrs. Frenoh thonght, by Mrs. 
Fitzgerald, to prove that he was incapable of controlling his own 
actions. On the following Saturday he had gone off in a carriage, 
apparently without making any opposition. 

*^ Indeed, Miss Yerney, I am afraid he was not in a state to 
oppose anything ;" and Mrs. French was told he had consented to 
go to an establishment where he would be put under treatment for 
his cure. " Mr. Godfrey seemed unhappy about him, but glad to 
be rid of the sight of him, ma'am. He felt his presence in that state 
a reproach to himself, I believe. He said to me that I was to tell 
you Mr. Hubert was travelling, as he was afraid the truth would 
shock you. Ton see, ma'am, he knew nothing about the despair 
that had had such a terrible effect upon his son. I believe he 
thought it was the natural reaction from the restraint Mr. Hubert 
had put upon himself for the last few months, since you have been 
here, ma'am." 

Long after Mrs. Frenoh left me, I lay tossing in a fever of despair 
and impatience. After that, I slept a deep sleep of exhaustion until 
morning. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Thb next morning it was hard to keep my attention with my 
pupils while my ears were on the alert for Hubert's footstep coming 
down-stairs, and doubly hard when I had heard him pause outside 
the schoolroom door and then go on to the morning-room. Bat 
soon after a maid appeared with a message from Mrs. Godfrey, say- 
ing that the nurse would take care of the children, and that she 
and Mr. Hubert would be glad to see me in the morning-room. 
With my heart beating &st, I crossed the great hall. Mrs. Godfrey 
was painfully nervous, and kept up a stream of rapid talk as she 
greeted me. Hubert was shy this morning, and so was I; the 
blood rose in his thin white cheeks when he looked at me, and I 
felt my hand tremble as I shook hands with him. After a few min- 
utes, Mrs. Godfrey made her escape, asking me if I would entertain 
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Hnbert, as tbe invalid must not be left alone, and sbe could not 
stay. I guessed this to be an arrangement of Mr. Godfrey's, as sbe 
was not likely to be pleased that Hubert and I shoold exchange 
confidences about the events of the past ten weeks. When she bad 
left as, I tried to keep up trifling talk for a few minutes ; but, when 
I paused, he broke in — 

" Guinevere, why wouldn't you come when Mrs. Eitzgerald 
wrote?" 

With trembling fingers I took from my pocket the letter I had 
received from her. 

" She never sent the "letter she showed you, with your post- 
script. Mrs. French told me about it. This is what I got from 
her." 

He took it and read it through. Then he started up as if he 
had been struck, and taking from his pocket«book the fragments of 
my answer to Mrs. Fitzgerald, he placed them with shaking fingers 
upon the table beside me. 

"And this letter " 

" I wrote in answer to the one I have just shown you. Oh, 
Hubert, how could you believe for one moment that I would have 
stayed away after such an appeal ? " 

But he still stood bewildered. 

" Then my first letter that I wrote directly after I had seen you 
off at the station " 

" I never got it. I was miserable at not hearing from you ; I 
don't know how I lived through that wretched fortnight, expect- 
ing, waiting, and always disappointed." 

" Then she stopped my letter I " cried Hubert, suddenly. " I 
left it in the hall-box to be posted, and she must have guessed I 
would write, or seen me put it in, and she never let it go I " 

He stood beside me for a minute, as if lost in a maze of thoughts ; 
then he threw himself upon the sofa and buried his face in his 
hands. 

" Why, that woman has hunted me down like a fiend ! What 
did she want to ruin me for ? " said he, in a low hoarse voice, look- 
ing up at me at last. 

" Because she wanted to work round your father as she liked, 
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and to get as maoh ont of him as she ooald. Tom was ab*eady out 
of the way ; so she never rested until she had got rid of you — ^and 
fair means or foul were all alike to her I Oh, Huhert, she is a 
fiend I " 

" Before Heaven, I believe it, Guinevere I " said he, staring at 
me with feverishly glittering eyes. " That Saturday, after you left, 
I saw you at the Museum with Barach— I was in a fever to meet 
you because you bad not answered my letter. And you were hang- 
ing on his arm, Guiuny ; and how could I know ? He has told me 
all since ; but I knew nothing then — and I had felt so sure you 
cared for me after that look as you went away — and the blow sent 
me half mad. I thought I had been a fool to think you cared for 
me, and I felt I hated you. And that she-devil, Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
when she saw the humor I was in, she seemed to say things that 
goaded me on in my madness, and — and — and I gave way, Guinny — 

I dare say they've told you — and you know — you can guess " 

His head sank down in shame, and so did mine ; he could not see 
my arms held out to him. '* It was worse after your answer came ; 
I didn't care a rush what became of me. I know I was a weak 
fool ; but you know, Guinny, I never was strong till you taught me 
how ; and, when I thought you had thrown me over, I — I let my- 
self go — and I did go, fast enough. Heaven knows I Then they got 
me to sign a paper asking for admission into Doctor Longton's ^ Be- 
treat ' — I didn't care what I did, and I wasn't sober when I signed 
it ; and she took care to get the necessary witnesses to the fact that 
I was an ^ habitual drunkard.' " 

" Oh, don't, Hubert I " I moaned bitterly. 

He looked up, and my loving tearful eyes met his. In a mo- 
ment he was kneeling at my feet, looking up into my face with the 
old sweet smile I knew so well. 

" I have a lot more to confess to you, Guinny; but I'll tell it you 
— so, now, if you'U let me." And he put his head upon my lap. 

I let my clasped hands fall softly on his neck, where they quiv- 
ered as he went on — 

** I can't tell you what an inferno that place was. That Doctor 
Longton is no more human than she. It was his interest to keep 
his patients, especially me--Mrs. Fitzgerald had no doubt made it 
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worth hiB while — ^and I felt that I was, in truth, condemned, with no 
mercy to hope for. His treatment was torture. It was a system 
you must have heard of — to kill the taste by excess. Everything 
I ate or drank or touched was seasoned with brandy — ^no escape 
from the taste or the smell — ^till I grew sick with every mouthful, 
refused to eat, and lived in never-satisfied hunger and thirst. I im- 
plored him to change the course, told him he must be content, that 
I was cured, that the taste now filled me with loathing, begged him 
to try me with temptation, to leave the hateful drink in my way all 
through the night, through the day, for a week. He did so; it was 
a temptation no longer ; but he would not let me go. I was shut in 
by bars and bolts, not formidable looking, but strong and safe ; I 
was watched and warded. 

^' All the while no letter ever came from any one to me. The let- 
ters I wrote were not sent, I am sure — ^I wrote to you, to my father, to 
Tom, with never an answer. I knew they had not been sent ; for, 
worse than all, my doubts of you had grown weak in the wretched 
hours of my imprisonment, and I longed to escape from the degrad- 
ing bondage I was in, and recover my self-esteem for your sake- 
even if you did love Barach. I wondered, in my degradation, how 
I could ever have had the wretched self-conceit to think you could 
care for a worthless fellow like me." 

My hands closed more tightly as he said this, and I stooped and 
kissed his forehead. He looked up at me, stammering passionate 
words of love and gratitude ; then he broke down, and sobbed as 
he knelt. I soothed him with all the tender, caressing words my 
love could suggest, while he struggled to regain his self-command. 

"Heaven bless you, Guinevere! I have nothing left but the 
shape of a man; and yet you pour your love out to me now as if I 
were a hero." 

" You are my hero," I whispered ; and, after a long pause, while 
he drew my hands into his and held them with a loving pressure, he 
went on — 

" Twice I attempted to escape. The first time I tried to over- 
power a warder, a fellow whom I could have floored with one hand 
once. But I had grown so weak that he held me easily until some 
one else came to help him. Guinny, that was awfully hard to bear; 
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the only thing I ever had to boast of was my muscle, and to find 
that I had lost my strength seemed to finish me. I nsed to pride 
myself upon having at least a pair of strong arms to protect yon, 
and now — " 

«< And now I should feel safer in yonr arms than anywhere else 
in the world," I whispered. " Go on, go od, my darling, and re- 
member it is aU over now." 

After a little while he continued — 

'^ The second attempt I made to escape was abont three weeks 
ago. By that time I had settled down into a stubborn, sullen de- 
spondency, seeing nothing before me but slow starvation. I thought 
of you day and night ; I began to feel that I had been deceived in 
some way, and to feel sure that, though you might not love me, you 
would never abandon me without a thought. I was haunted during 
the long wretched nights by the idea that you were waiting outside 
the gates for me, and that they would not let you in. It was simply 
childish, but abeady I was a wreck in body and mind. 

" I broke out one day, and roughly demanded that the brutal 
treatment I was under should be changed. To my surprise, the 
doctor promised that it should. That very day, instead of the 
cursed brandy, they put before me Madeira. I drank it greedily ; 
of course, in the feeble state I was in, it got into my head ; yet, at 
the next meal, though all the food had the hated taste I loathed, 
the drink was again Madeira. Guinny, I had the sense to see that 
this was the vilest of traps ; it was not put there to try my strength, 
but to tempt my weakness. Yet I am ashamed to say how I longed 
for it. Remember what a relief the change was ; that I was weak 
for want of food, burning with thirst ; remember that I thought 
myself abandoned by every one whose respect I cared for ; and re- 
member too, Guinny, the terrible craving that was bom with me. 
It seemed to wake again in me then with a violence I had never 
known before. I conquered it that time, Guinny; I didn't even 
dash down the decanter as I used to do with the brandy at first ; 
but I left it untasted. I must tell you that I used to get a little 
water through one of the warders, or I could not have lived ; for 
that in the water-jug and bottle was all dashed with brandy. 

"That night the wine was by my very bedside — ^I threw it 
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away, for I dared not tnist mjsell As I lay awake, excited and 
feyerish, I could bear it no longer ; some spark of spirit had come 
back to me now that this last outrage had shown me plainly that 
what they called my * cure ' was simply my ruin. I started from 
the bed, half dressed myself, opened one of the two windows, and 
tried to force the iron bars in front of it. I could not. I tried 
those before the other windows. I told yon I was weak; but my 
fierceness seemed to give me back some of my old strength. At 
last one of the bars gave way on one side. I forced myself through 
and let myself drop. It was too dark to see. I struck ray head 
violently against a melon-frame as I came to the ground, and fell 
insensible. When I came to myself, I was weak, giddy, and stifE 
with cold. I groped my way to the outer garden wall — of course 
the iron gates were locked. The wall was high; but, with the 
help of a fruit-tree nailed against it, I climbed to the top ; growing 
giddy again, however, I fell from it — again insensible. At day- 
break I was found lying outside by a passing laborer, who, in cruel 
compassion, rang the gate-bell, and saw me taken in once more to 
my prison. 

^' But, after that, either alarm or compunction made them treat 
me better. I was half dead from weakness, cold, and the injuries I 
had received in my two falls ; and, while I was ill in bed, I was 
properly fed again, and tormented no more. Even when I got up, 
I was so weak and my cough was so bad that I suppose they 
thought they might trust to my dying quietly without the trouble 
of getting rid of me, for they left me alone still. Doctor Longton 
said he would write to my father as soon as I was ' fit to be moved ' 
— Heaven knows what he meant by that, Guinny, unless he meant 
as soon as my coffin was ready. He added that, although he could 
not yet answer for my being completely cured, yet my desperate 
attempt at escape had much grieved him, as he had always en- 
deavored to treat his patients with as much consideration as was 
compatible with such a necessarily severe course of treatment. I 
did not believe him, Guinny, and I had made up my mind to disap- 
pear quietly off the face of the earth, with that scoundrel's * tender 
cares to soothe my last moments,' when Eugene Baraoh called. In 
my abject wretchedness I was foolish enough to look upon him as 
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the cause of all I liad suffered, and to imagine that he had oome to 
see how soon his miserable rival would be ont of the way. I flung 
the taunt in his face, and — Guinnj, forgive me — ^I struck him. He 
bore with me noblj, yet without any ostentation of pity ; and, 
when he was gone, I was forced to own to myself how much 
worthier of you he was than I had ever been or could be. He 
came again, and got me out, as you know ; and, when I had asked 
his pardon and acknowledged my wretched jealousy, and tried to 
congratulate him upon having won you, he told me that I was mis- 
taken — ^that you had owned your love to me. Oh, Guinevere, it 
was almost too much for me I Then he explained that meeting in 
the Museum, and ended by saying that you — you, my lovely, loving, 
true-hearted darlings- were pining away for me. I could scarcely 
believe him." 

He raised his eyes and looked long into mine, and, as he looked, 
his last doubt melted away. 

Hubert recovered so quickly from the terrible depression into 
which he had been crushed down that, in my joy at hearing his old 
light-hearted laugh and impetuous speeches, I almost overlooked 
the fact that his strength did not come back too. But my blind- 
ness did not last long. Most of his time he passed on the sofa ; 
even the light fatigue of a drive soon proved too much for him — and 
then that terrible cough ! 

I was with him constantly. Mr. Godfrey had told me, with 
tears in his eyes, that my duties in the schoolroom were at an end, 
that I must stay at Hawkstone now, no longer as governess, but as 
a daughter. He never would acknowledge that his son^s weakness 
was more than a temporary consequence of what he had suffered in 
the Betreat ; and one day, when he was sitting with Hubert and 
me, he asked jocularly when the wedding was to be. 

Hubert blushed as deeply as I did, and said, with a twitching 
face, that he must wait until he could walk to church. 

"Besides, father, I haven't even got the lady's consent yet." 

His father, rather disturbed by the meaning he could not help 
seeing in his son's answer, looked at me. 

"You won't be very hard-hearted, will you, Miss Ver— no, 
Guinevere?" 
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The tears were running down, my cheeks. 

"N-o, Mr. Godfrey." 

He tamed his eyes hastily from my tearful face, and con- 
tinued — 

" Of course you will be strong again in a month or two, my 
boy. Still I think you will have to give up the hunting this year^ 
at least for the first part of the season, and go away and nurse your- 
self in some warm comer — at Cannes, for instance. And, if you 
cannot get this cruel little lady to go with you — ^" 

"Oh, Mr. Godfrey I " I faltered. 

" Well, well, I dare say you wiU relent," he muttered ; and, with 
a hasty excuse, he left the room. 

I was drying my eyes as quickly as I could, when Hubert left 
his sofa and came to me. 

" Don't cry, darling. He is only trying to deceive himself, you 
know ; he sha'n't tease you again. PU tell him you have promised 
to see me as far as possible on — ^my journey," said he, with grave 
playfulness. 

" Oh, Hubert, I won't be left behind I " I burst out, clinging to 
him. " Do you think I could live without you — ^that I can go grop- 
ing on in this dreary, dreary world all alone ? " I sobbed, my firm- 
ness and self-possession utterly gone. 

He waited a minute before he answered, not very firmly — 

" No, Guinny ; I believe I should wish you to die too if I thought 
you would be left all alone. But I think there will be some one 
left to protect and care for — ^my darling." 

I started away from him, and cried bitterly — 

" Then you are quite ready to yield me up? " 

" I wish to Heaven I could say * Yes,' Guinevere 1 " said he pas- 
sionately. " Do you think it is easy for me to give up all the hopes 
and joys that I have lived on almost ever since I have known you, 
even although they are quickly passing out of my reach — yes, quicker 
and quicker every day ? But I should be a wretch not to try to con- 
quer my vain longings, and, please Heaven, I will." Then his tone 
grew soft as he looked at my bent head and heaving frame. " I be- 
lieve you think me cruel, my darling — ^me, your old soft-hearted 
Hubert. But it was you who taught me to be a man, with all the 
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tenderness of a sister, and I want you not to be ashamed of— yonr 
brother." 

I hung my head still lower ; but he raised it and gently kissed 
my forehead, and soothed me ioto the semblance of resignation. 
After that day something like reverence mingled with my love for 
him. 

Soon after his return he wrote to Tom, who came back direct 
from Paris in answer. Tom^s self-reproach, when he saw his broth- 
er, was painful to see. When his father had written to say that 
Hubert had taken to his old habits with tenfold violence, he had 
honestly thought that to place him under supervision would be the 
best thing for him for a time; but now, after hearing the account 
of his brother's treatment, Tom's instant cry was for proceedings 
against Doctor Longton. He consulted a lawyer the very next day ; 
but the doctor had been so careful and cunning that no proof of 
cruelty or unlawful detention could be brought agsunst him. How- 
ever, Tom disappeared one morning, and did not turn up until the 
evening of the following day, when he sauntered into the drawing- 
room with a broken hunting-whip in his hand. He took no notice 
of the inquiries as to where he had been, until Mrs. Godfrey asked 
what the whip was for. 

"It's for nothing now," he answered, "unless any one would 
like it as a souvenir of a neat thing in scoundrels." 

Hubert started up and clapped his brother on the back with now 
unusual energy. 

" Thanks, Tom. I'd have given worlds to have done it myself — 
but that's the next best thing." 

"What is the matter ? What have you done?" cried Mrs. God- 
frey, alarmed. 

" I have been paying a visit to Doctor Longton," said Tom calm- 
ly. " And, as I was told the law couldn't touch him, I took with 
me something that could." 

"Thrashed him? Well done, Tom I" cried his father. "I'd 
have done it myself, if I hadn't felt that I couldn't bear to go near 
the place." 

"But won't he have you up for assault?" 

"No hope of that, Mrs. Godfrey. If he were to, I'd show him 
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up as no blackguard — ^I beg your pardon, I shonld say miscreant — 
ever got sbown np before. He knows better. But I haven^t done 
with him yet." 

And not many months afterwards Tom told me with a chuckle 
that Doctor Longton had disappeared from Buckinghamshire, and 
that he was afraid he had forgotten to leave his address. 

Meanwhile the great shadow that hung over those peaceful 
weeks, when Hawkstone seemed a purer place than it had ever been 
before, grew blacker and blacker. Mr. Godfrey spoke no more of 
weddings; he knew now well enough what the next solemnity 
would be in which Hubert would bear a silent part. I knew what 
was coming ; yet, when, after having given up going down-stairs and 
taken to a sitting-room next his bed-room, the morning came when 
they told me he was too weak to leave his bed, I fainted away. All 
day long now I sat by his bedside, and far into the night. They 
had to drag me away to rest sometimes. At last — I don^t know 
how long it lasted — I lost count of the days, and I don't remember 
what they told me — we had to watch by him at night. They would 
not let me watch there always — ^he said I must have rest. Eest! 
I had no rest except in the chair by his bedside ; but, when I might 
not watch, I lay tossing on a couch in the next room. At last he 
grew so weak that he could scarcely do more than smile at me and 
whisper, and every cough shot through my heart and made me 
quiver, lest the exertion should have exhausted the feeble life in 
him. 

One day I was alone with him, watching with wistf ol greedy 
eyes the wasted face lying on the pillow ; I thought he was asleep* 
and when he slept my eyes scarcely left his face. I was haunted by 
a feverish thought that if I turned my eyes away, even for a moment, 
some spell which hung over his life would be broken, and I should 
look again to find him — gone. At last his eyelids quivered, and in 
the still room I heard an awful warning sound that made me tremble. 
!N'o time to summon the others. I put my arm round him and raised 
his head, while he struggled for breath. 

" Lift me higher, higher ; hold me in your arms, Guinny," he 
whispered faintly. 

I did so, knowing, with agony that I could scarcely restrain, that it 
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was for the last time. After a minute, he seemed to recover a little 
strength, and looked np into my eyes with a loving trustful happi- 
ness that transfigured him. I had not thought of Heaven — ^poor 
miserable wretch that I was — I had thought of nothing but losing 
him. But, as he looked at me then, my poor, weak, loving, mortal 
Hubert, my thoughts went up awe-struck to Heaven and the angels. 

"I have never deserved this, Guinny — ^to die — ^in your arms I 
Thank Heaven I" 

His head fell forward. I stood quite still, supporting him, wait- 
ing. But he never moved. Surely he was not — deadl !N'o, it 
could not be, for I felt him trembling in my arms ; and yet, and 
yet — was it my own arms only that were trembling ? I felt for the 
first time that the weight I was supporting was almost too much 
for my strength. Blind for a moment with the mist in my 
eyes, I pressed my lips to his, but they never moved. Then I 
looked into his eyes, and knew that the light had gone out of them 
for ever, that, gaze as I might, call, kiss as I would, I could not kiss 
back life into the white face that I held to my throbbing heart — 
nothing but unresponsive clay. As I looked, I seemed to myself to 
be growing stiff and dead too, till his arm fell heavily down from 
my shoulder ; and then I laughed and shrieked and shuddered, and 
laid him down, and then 

They found me on the floor beside his bed, writhing and moan- 
ing — ^I had lost my senses. I remember something of the nightmare 
I lived in after that — that I was pursued by voices and by two hid- 
eous faces, one Mrs. Fitzgerald^s, the other I knew to be that of 
Doctor Longton, whom I had never seen. And I became pursuer 
in my turn, and fled shrieking through all sorts of rough and 
rugged places, until I had hunted them down and crushed them and 
mangled them with savage feet and fingers. Only sometimes Hu- 
bert's face, just as I had seen it in his last look at me, would shine 
out upon me and stop me ; and then it would fade away, and I 
would be hunter or hunted once more. 

When I came to myself again, Hubert was under the ground. 
Worse than all the rest was that dreary re-awakening to the world. 
They were all very, very kind. When I asked if I had been ill, 
Mrs. Godfrey stammered and hesitated; then I knew that I had 
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been out of my mind, and I grew shy and afraid of myself, and 
wonld steal off to the cemetery on the common where my darling 
was buried, and remain there until they sent to fetch me home. 
For Mr. Godfrey told me gently — ^he was kinder to me than my own 
father had ever been — ^that Hawkstone was my h(»ne now, and I 
was to do just what I liked. I did not know, as I tried to thank 
him, whether it was most sweet or bitter to me to be in the house 
where Hubert's face seemed to start out of every comer, and Hu- 
bert's footfall to sound on every stair. My mind had not quite re- 
covered yet, I suppose ; for, as I sat by Hubert's grave, I could not 
realise that it was not he, actually he, living, breathing, as I had 
known him, who was down there buried xmder my feet, out of my 
reach. It seemed that, if I could only scrape and dig aud gnaw 
away the earth at the foot of the horrible stone that said ^'Sacred 
to the Memory" — the memory only? — "of Hubert Godfrey," I 
should find him, and not a thing I should shudder to look upon. 



CHAPTER XYin. 

One evening Mr. Godfrey — ^I liked him better than any one at 
Hawkstone now, even than Tom — ^told me that I must have a 
change ; that they were going to take me away with them to Swit- 
zerland, and Elsie was to be asked to come too— I might have her 
down to Hawkstone as soon as I liked now. 

He did not know what a pang the thought of tearing myself 
from all that remained of Hubert and reminded me of him gave me. 
That evening I asked Tom — ^I don't know why I chose Tom for the 
question — ^why Elsie had not been to see me. 

" Because we would not let her come," said he. ""We told her 
what a shock poor Hubert's death had given you, and that the 
doctor thought it best for you to be quite quiet for a short time ; 
but she has been half distracted about you." 

"Then during that time, when I was— ill, didn't I see anybody! 
I seem to have seen so many people." 

** Yes, we all saw you — my father the oftenest." 
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** Tell me — ^nobody but you will speak out — was I violent? Did 
I shriek and cry? I had such terrible dreams/' 

" Why, yes ; yon used to get very mnoh excited ; and, when yon 
were so, it was curious that my father was the only person that 
could C£dm you. Sometimes you used to take him for — ^Hubert.'' 

*' And, tell me, I suppose I never really saw that hateful Doctor 
Longton or Mrs. Fitzgerald ? " 

Tom's face changed. 

"Did you think you saw them? " 

"Yes," said I, curiously adding, "Did I? " as I saw a sudden 
expression of gratified malice on Tom's face. 

" Why, yes, one of them I That harpy had the brass to come 
down to condole with us. My father would not see her ; even Leila 
was shy with her — for madame has shown a little feeling at last. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald insisted upon seeing you ; but Shall I tell you ? 

Perhaps you won't like to hear it? " 

"Yes, yes." 

*< When she came into the room where you were, you flew at her 
like a little fiend, and accused her of killing Hubert in words that 
stuug even her. After that, she slunk out of the house as if con- 
victed at last ; and she has since gone abroad. Do you know I was 
never more delighted to hear of anythiug than that little outbreak of 
yours? She could ward off my sarcasms, but there was no parrying 
that. So now you and I have paid off at least part of the reckoning 
against those two demons. Do you know that she almost got my 
father to cut Hubert quite out of his will when he was sent to the 
Retreat? And she would have done the same for me as soon as she 
got a chance. But I don't think she will meddle with any of us 
again," snarled Tom. 

But I was shocked by what he had told me, and he turned the 
conversation. 

" Would you like Elsie to come to you now ? " 

" No, no, not yet; I should only make her miserable," said I. 

We said no more about it ; but I felt, from something in his look, 
how selfish my grief was, and for one day I forced myself not to go 
to the churchyard. 

But, in the weak state of my mind, I could not bear it ; and tho 
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next day I was again by my darling'8 grave. Towards evening, as I 
sat there, quite still and hopeless, I heard a footstep in the church- 
yard. I had not cariosity enough to turn my head to see who had 
entered. At last a man stood by my side. I rose slowly and 
looked at him. It was Eugene Baraoh. 

" Why have you come? " I asked almost unconsciously. 

He did not answer at once. He was looking at me so tenderly, 
so pitifully, that I was moved out of my apathy, but only into auger 
that any man but my lost Hubert should dare to look at me so. 

*' Have you come to torment me again now ? " 

" No," said he gently. " I came to try to comfort you ; and I 
will leave you this moment, if you please. Remember, your grief 
is truly mine. I would have given the world to save him." 

This was true. I remembered what he had done ; and in misery 
and shame I leaned against the headstone and burst into weak tears. 

" Yes, yes ; and you did save him — for a little while. Indeed I 
am not ungrateful to you," I sobbed, letting my handkerchief fall. 

He picked it up. I was quivering all over from weakness, and he 
supported me and tried to dry my eyes. But the action was the 
very same as that of Hubert on that winter afternoon on the com- 
mon ; and I shrank away from his touch. 

"Don't — oh, don't I He did that, and you have no right to 
comfort me. You are not loyal," I buret out, wounded, and in my 
selfish anger trying to wound back. 

" I am free now," said he gently. ** I did not mean to hurt you. 
Only I know you are doing yourself harm and wasting away under 
your sorrow, and for your own sake and — his sake I want you to be 
brave, and to face the world again, hard though it is, I know. And 
— and," he went on, his voice giving way a little, "I want you to 
remember that there are — perhaps not very many, but just a few 
people in the world who are ready to do all they can to shield you 
and care for you ; and, if the world cannot be a happy place to you 
any longer, at least they would smooth the rough path for you as 
much as possible." 

He stopped. I was touched at last. I said mournfully — 

** You are very, very good to me, and I am very hard and selfish ; 
but I will try to thank you when I get better. I am not quite well 
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yet, I think. My head is weak, and I don^t quite know always 
what I am saying. And you are quite right ; I ought to try to rouse 
myself-^and not to think. And now they are going to take me 
away. Oh, don't let them take me awayl" I suddenly ended, 
springing towards him. I was overwrought, and my head was going 
round again. 

He caught me, and supported me until I had recovered enough 
to walk hack to Hawkstone, leaning on his arm. He stayed to 
dinner there, hut did not ohtrude upon me, and scarcely spoke to 
me again except to hid me good-hye. 

Soon after this Elsie came, and the sight of my darling sister 
comforted me a little. She could not come with me to Switzer- 
land, having to go to the seaside with her pupils; but Mr. and Mrs. 
Godfrey were so kind that I felt almost as if I had indeed been their 
daughter. 

We were away from England four months, Tom accompanying 
ns as far as Paris, where he settled down to his business again. I 
had one source of quiet happiness in the new harmony between Mr. 
and Mrs. Godfrey. The real feeling and sympathy the latter had 
shown at the illness and death of his son had endeared her to her 
husband, whom the shock seemed to have made suddenly old. 

As for me, I loved them both, for Hubert's sake and for my own, 
and I think my affection was a link between them. If it had not 
been for the presence of these loving friends, I think I should have 
gone mad among those awful Swiss mountains, the sight of which 
increased tenfold the sense of desolation in my heart. 

For the first time since Hubert's death, I had a feeling of glad- 
ness when we got back to Hawkstone once more. I could not leave 
the house until the afternoon of the next day ; then I stole out in 
the chilly November gloom, and made my way to Hubert's grave. 
The summer flowers on it were dead now : it was choked up with 
the decaying leaves that the wind had swept into heaps among the 
gravestones ; it looked abandoned, neglected — so • soon. I knelt 
down beside it, and my tears fell quietly upon the damp leaves as I 
cleared them away, and upon the Christmas rose that I had brought 
with me to plant there. 

I did not feel now as I had felt four months before. I knew now 
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that it was not Habort, not my own Habert, that lay there ; but the 
knowledge made my loneliness more complete, l^ot there, certainly 
not there ; then where was he ? I did not know. 

When the dark was drawing in and the dnsk creeping over the 
chnrohyard, I kissed the stone once more, and left it. In the porch 
I met Eugene. I had not seen him since our return. 

" I knew yon wonld be here to-day," said he. 

I was silent; a horrible feeling was creeping over me that I 
oonldnot escape from this man, that I was sorely becoming his 
prey. 

*^ Yon are trembling with cold," said he ; and, before I could 
resist, he had placed round my shoulders my own fur mantle, which 
he was carrying. '* I called at Hawkstone before coming here. 
They told me you had gone to plant something on the grave." 

My tears began to fall again. 

" Yes, yes, and to sweep the leaves away — ^it was all choked up. 
But the dead must be hidden away and forgotten, and ^ Place aux 
fiivants / ' " said I bitterly. 

" It seems hard. But remember, Guinevere, the dead suffer no 

longer, while the living " He paused, looking down at me 

sorrowfully. 

" The living can take care of themselves," said I. 

"Yet is it not better to be taken care of, Guinevere? " he asked 
softly. 

. ** You think I must marry you now," I broke out bitterly, stop- 
ping, and looking up at him. 

"No ; but I know that life will have no value for me if you do 
not," said he earnestly, but gently. 

"You are deceiving yourself. What love do you think I have 
left to g^ve you? Do you think, if you were to put a wedding-ring 
upon my finger, it would act like a spell to make me forget Hubert 
and bow down to you with the respectful worship a husband 
expects ? " 

" I don't indeed. Listen I I know that you gave your whole 
heart's love, such a love as no woman can give twice, to Hubert 
Godfrey. I know that now you care for nothing but his memory. 
Yet, knowing all this, I ask you to trust yourself to me. I would 
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pnt no irksome restraint npon yon ; I wonld make you freer than 
you are now — ^thankful for just so mnob of the love and dnty of a 
vife as you could grant me.'* 

I listened, ashamed of my own selfishness. He continued — 

'' If you think I have come too soon, remember that I am offend- 
ing your ears with no lover's iq)eeches." I shuddered, "I only 
offer the care and kindness of one whom you know, and in whom 
you can trust just a little, to comfort you and win you gradually 
back to life again. Will you let me?" 

I made an effort to gather my thoughts together, and stood for 
some minutes thinking. 

^'I have been very selfish, very ungrateful. But I must tell yon 
the truth. The thought of marriage is hateful to me ; but, if you 
indeed believe the wreck of my life to be necessary to your happi- 
ness, you may have it if you wilL Wait ; I have not forgotten that 
it was you who gave my — Hubert back to me. But I am afraid you 
cherish hopes of winning more from me than I can ever give now ; 
so I beg you to pause and consider what I have just said. If you 
decide to risk it, and take me, why— you may have me. But not 
now " — as he took my hand. " Tell me some other time ; not now, 
I pray you— I cannot bear it Let me walk on alone. Good-bye." 
And I hurried away from him, almost hating him for his readiness 
to accept my grudging concession. 

At the beginning of the ITew Year he came, still in the same 
mind, and kissed the hand I let him take, and we were engaged. 
The engagement was to last for an indefinite period — ^I had insisted 
npon that ; whereupon I sank into indifference. A few days after- 
wards I went to see Elsie. As I travelled up, I reproached myself 
for my promise to Eugene, picturing to myself the poor child's dis- 
appointment that we were not to pass the rest of our lives together, 
after all ; and my remorse made me half reluctant for the meeting. 
But she was not at home. I went straight on to the South Kensing- 
ton Museum and into the Art library, where she spent much of her 
spare time. There was something going on in the Museum, and the 
library was almost deserted. However, I fancied I heard sounds 
from the other end of the room, and I walked in. Upon the end 
table was a huge book, placed nearly upright, and some one was 
8 
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behind it. I walked up softly and looked round the book. There 
•at Elsie, and close to her, with his arm on the back of her chair . 
and his face almost touching hers, was Tom I I gave a little crj of 
astonishment, and they both looked np, Elsie red and confused, Tom 
cool and amused. He jumped np and gave me his arm, and we 
went out, Elsie walking on the other side of me. 

^^ I thought you were in Paris, Mr. Godfrey," said I. 

^' So I was last night, when it occurred to me to run oyer and 
have a peep at the Museum," said he. 

And then, both at once, they began to give me an explanation, 
which would have been anything but clear if the sight I had seen 
had not explained itself. 

'^ But, Guinevere, you don^t understand ; it is all a mistake," 
said Elsie. ^^ I have told him I won't marry him. Do you think I 
am going to leave you all alone? " 

" No. I have been bef orehan'd with you," said I, smiling. " I 
am engaged to Eugene Barach." 

"Are you? " — from both. 

" Now, Guinevere, you must insist upon your younger sister^s 
having me. It was I who persuaded her to give np all tiioughts of 
the stage, so I have the best right to her. And, Elsie," asked Tom, 
" do you want to be left an old maid? You had bettor have me, 
and then our wedding shall be first." 

Elsie's wedding was first ; they were married two months later, 
just a week before Lady Xate gave her hand to the eldest son of a 
Lancashire millionnaire. 

Not long afterwards Eugene came to tell me that his father was 
just dead, and that he must go to live in the big lonely house in 
Berkshire; and I knew that, if my promise. was to be worth any- 
thing, I must fulfil it now. Soon afterwards, without veil, brides- 
maids, or breakfast, I was quietly married to him. I had written 
to my mother, who had taken up her residence permanently in 
France, and to my brother, who came to my wedding, and made a 
most favorable impression upon Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey, by his pretty 
manners. He is now in Mr. Godfrey's office, getting on rapidly, 
and already establishing a reputation for dressing well. 

Hy husband and I lived very quietly at first ; but, as the house 
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had a repntation for hospitality to be kept up, I gradaally shook off 
mj distaste for all society, and soon found myself in the fall cur- 
rent of the life of " the world." 

It is strange that the position I now hold should have been the 
height of my ambition as a young girl — still stranger perhaps that 
I, bred to the schoolroom, should have fallen into the life so easily. 
I have become successful as a hostess; I give my whole energies to 
a career the triumphs of which are my care and my pride. I have 
discovered that I have unwittingly gained a reputation for bitter 
epigram, that I am spoken of as '^ grave Lady Barach.*' Yet I am 
not unhappy. My husband is kind and tender, sympathises with 
my successes, is grateful for my share in his ; but he is not quite 
content He wants — waits for something more. It hurts me to 
see the patience with which he still hopes for the full, unreserved 
love which^I cannot g^ve him, though I know my life, as well as 
his, would be brighter if I could. I know he is worthy of all that 
a woman can give ; I try hard to please him, amuse him, sharing 
his interests in life and upholding them when I can. I do give him 
all that is in my power now ; and I am only twenty-five. Perhaps 
some day I shall be able to give him more ; and I pray Heaven that 
I may. 

Elobsnos Wabdest. 
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THE HOUSE ON THE MARSH. 

A BOMANCS. 
16mo ... - Paper, 26 cents. 



" The House on the Marsh ^* is the latest snccese in Bngland, where it is sell- 
ing by thousands. 

ii t r^^ House on the Marsh * tells a romautic Btory with much power and dra> 
matic force. It is exceedingly well written, has a strong and thoroughly intcr- 
esting plot, of which the interest is admirably sustainecTto the end. The story 
is tora in the first person by the heroine. The author^s name does not appear. 
The book is thoroughly readable, eetpecially by those who enjoy the flavor of 
romance and mystery in their fiction.^— ^Awton Evening 0azett4, 

" * The House on the Marsh ' is a novel in which lovers of the mysterious will 
fiiirly revel with delight. It is a work of striking originality, and is as strong in 
its literary execution as in every detaU of incident and plot. The heavy villain 
of the story is an expert forger and jewel-thief who, with the daring of true 

Ssnius, plies his trade under the very noses of the Scotland Yard detectives, 
is character is superbly drawn, and reveals in almost every stroke the hand of 
a master. The personality of his feminine accomplice shows the same careftil 
study, and stands out vdth eqpal distinctness. This skill in portrait-painting is 
only one of many features which combine to stamp *■ The House on the Marsh,* 
if nut exactly as a work of transcendent art, at least as something for above the 
average of excellence attained in the fiction of the day."— /S^tocum Heraid. 
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Eighty Illustrations by John Lxbch, fh>m the pages of ** Punch.'* 

Du Maurier's Pictures of English Society. Containing Forty-one 
Illustrations ttom '* Punch," by Osonas nu Maubiol 

The Parlor Muse : A selection OP VESa DE 80CltTt PROM 
MODERN POETS 

English as She is Spoke; Ob, A JEST in SOBER EARNEST. Com- 
piled from the celebrated '*Nevr Guide of Conversation In Portuguese and 
English.'* 

Don't : A MANUAL OF MISTAKES AND IMPROPRIETIES MORE OR 
LESS PREVALENT IN CONDUCT AND SPEECH. By Ceksob. 68d 
Thousand. 

English as She is Wrote, SHOWING CURIOUS WAYS IN WHICH 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE MAT BE MADE TO CONVEY IDEAS 
OR OBSCURE THEM. A companion to ** English as She is Spoke." 

IniqnarelSmoyolimiM. Farehment-paper cover. Price, 80 cents eaoh. 
New York: D. APPLBTON & CO., 1, 8, & 5 Bond Street 
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IiAIi* A NoreL Bj Wiluax A. Hammohd, M. I>. ISmo, doth. $1.60. 

** It poseeses the irreat merit of beinir interettiiii; ftom begfamlnfr to end. The 
characters are striking, and sereral of them have an element of orieinality ; the 
incidents are ahondant and effectiye ; the situations are well derised. and if there 
is not mncb intricacy in the plot there is a certain bastle and rapidity of moye- 
ment wbich answexa instead of mora complicated machinery."— Jftno Tori 
Tribune, 

** *Lal* is a notably fresh and Tiirorons production. Its anthor has not fol- 
lowed the beaten track of current fiction. He has stnick oat npon a path for him- 
self, and the new groand which he has broken has been caltiTated with signal 
and complete saooesa."— PUfade^iiAia North Anurioan, 

" ' Lai * herself is a creation that wUl take its position in the gallery of fiction 
beside its greatest fiffores. She is thoroughly natural, thoroughly artistic, 
thofooghly iiniqoe.*'~-^ar(^l)f«K Pott. 

THE GIANT'S ROBE. By F. Akstst, anthor of ** Vice VcrsA** From adTsnoe 
sheets, by arrangement with the anthor. With nmnexoos Ulostntiona. 16mo^ 
cloth. $1.26i 

**For ingenuity of constnictlon, sustained Interest, and finished workmanship, there 
has been nothing in serial fiction for many a long day equal to ' The Giant's Bobe.* **— 
PaUMaUGazdU, 

"'The Giant's Robe' (the title betaig fit>m a Ihie in ' Macbeth*) is reaUy ezoellent, 
and to OS original in its motive and ohitf incident"— CAkoflV) Daily Newt, 

" Mr. Adstey^s new book is hardly less clever in plot than ' Yioe Tersfl.* It has not, 
to be sare, the simple expedient which proved the true stroke of eenins, and at one 
blow made the plot and the book. As plot, that of 'The Giant's Bobe ' is perhaps less 
original; but it Is very ezceUent, and well sustaUied."— jYtfu; York Times. 

ARItrS THE lilBTAN i AN IDYL OF THE PBIMITIVE OHUBCH. A 
romance of the latter part of the third and beginning of the fourth century. 
12mo,clotb. $1^. 

**Portraytaig the life and character of the primitive Christians with great force and 
vividness oi hnagination.*'— ^arper'« Mctgazine, 

** It is a story of the devetopment of religious thought; the conflict between early 
Christianity and idolatry, the shaip straggles of doubt in minds that could feel the 
beauty but dnuided the leveling influence of the new creed. The passage of the little 
Theckla from the fldth in Egyptian Idols to that hi the Christ is most deficfatftilly told, 
bat the reader must not be defrauded of the enjoionent to be found in ibilowing the 
story with no drawback of previous knowledge. There is a most nusteriy portrait of 
the Emperor Constantine, and the crowd ot lesser actors are all ikithiolly drawtf. 
From the martyrdom of Theckla, just as life opened most brightly, to the quiet passhig 
of Arius long years afterward, the picture is a noble one. Nothing sweeter and pur» 
in tone has been given for long, and the most indiflSerent reader must feel the intense 
inward force which has governed the author and made in * Arias ^ a book of deep and 
permanent valae.^'—7%« Continent, 

^ A work of great beauty and power, and with flisdnatlng style and intimate knowl- 
edge of the history of the early centuries of the Christian era.'^— A«ii> York Obeerver. 

**The noble plan, the grave importance of the questioas that agitate its characters^ 
its religious taiterest to believer and skeptic, its historical learning and thought, its 
dramatic constmction and force, its beautlfiil style, comMne to make the work a pow- 
erful and valuable production, without a rival in its field."— .Boston Qldbe, 
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MRS. ]>ORIl!IIERi A Sketch in Black and White* By LroiB Maixt. 
16mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

"One of the deveroBt first books we have ever read. It has merit, and great 
merit, as a study of character, of manners, and of emotion ; It is fortunate and elegant 
in style; it abounds in delicate touches of observation and in kindly and searching 
critlcisQi ; it has the quality of completeness ; and commands attention, not as a sheaf 
of brilliant pages or a string of taking scenes, but as a fini&hed work of aiV'—Londoi 
Academy. 

TH£! JEWS OF BARNOW. Stories by Ejlbl Emil Fbaitzos. Translated 
by M. W. MacDowaU; with a Prefiuse by Bamet Phillips. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

"This collection, of Jewish stories, the incidents taken from Eastern Galicla, Is 
certainly one of the most valuable contributions made during this century, as &r as 
relates to the peculiar ideas and customs of the Polish and Sussian Jews. Written 
with great dramatic force, the volume has provoked much discussion among the Jews 
themselves."— JVeto York Times, 
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B^le, which rises at times, when the situation requires it, to a very high level . . . 
The whole book may be strongly reconmiended to readers who can appreciate a good 
workman handling a novel eabiocV— Saturday JSeview. 

THE TIRGINIA COMEDIANS i or, Old Days in the Old Dominion. 

By John Estxn Cooks. Two vols, in one, 16mo. Cloth, $1.85. 

A new edition, in response to frequent applications, of a novel long out of print^ 
and whidi on its first appearance, nearly thirty years ago, made a marked impression' 
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"The author possesses in the highest degree the power of dramatic development. 
His personages are real creations— living, breathing men and women. The book is a 
wonderftil pOTformance."— i?M;Amonrf Enquirer, 

" It contains the most magnificently elaborated word-pictures we have ever seen in 
a novel"— iV(M£> York Expreee, 

"We regard it as a remarkable work— the most original and brilliant American 
romance we have read for many a yeac:'—Biefimond Dispatch. 

" It is a new book— new In style ; new In its construction ; new in character. It is 
American in scene as well as in spbrit : the interest of the book never flags."— iViw 
York Courier and Enquirer, 

"The author has wrought his material into a narrative no less remarkable for its 
Tlgor of description than for its dramatic eSecV^ ^Harper' 8 Magazine, 

"One of the most original, vigorous, and brilliant works in modem fiction.''— 
Charleston Mercury. 

*♦ A pure, healthftil, and vigorous hook.""— Charleston News. 

"Attractive for its perfect newness, ardor of style, and fervor of Imagination.^— 
Biffalo Courier, 

"We do not remember anywhere a more animated, picturesque, and engaging 
t,iory.'"—Bichnwnd Bulletin. 

" We would not like to say how much these volumes have interested us."— iTaftWkrf 
Intelligencer, 
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HBABT OF STEBIm ANoreL Bj CmosTiAir Bim. 16mo, cloth. $1.SS. 

**The best writer of flctloii taoaog American women."— XouiniAs Courier- 
Journal, 

**Ctiri8tian Beid alwsTi writes pleaaantly; her a^le Ib ftesh and easy."— 
JHUaddj^ Timeg, 

TICB TER8A | or, A I<eMoi^ Co Fathom* ^y F. Ambtkt. 16mo, ctoth. 



"If there ererwasa book made np from beginning to end of laughter, yet 
not a comic book, or a * merry * book, or a book of iokee, or a book of pictures, 
or a leet-book, or a tomfool-book, bat a perfectly eober and serious book in the 
readug of which a sober man may laugh without shame from beginniogto end, 
it is the new book called *■ Vice YersA; or, a Leeson to Fathers J . . . We close 
the book, recommending it rery earnestly to all fothers. In the first instance, and 
their sons, nephews, uncles, and male cousins nexV^^JSaturday JtevUw, 

NORODOM, KlBff of Canbodla* A Bomance of the East By Fbasx Mo- 
Qlodt. ISmo. Cloth, $1.50. 
Readers who have a taste for romantic fiction with Its strange adyentures. 
its heroic incidents, its Tirid contrasts, and the brilliant fortunes that reward 
its heroes, will find ''Norodom " to their liking. It gives a striking picture of 
life in Asia, and is ftUl of strange matter. 

RODHIAN the keeper t southern Sketches. Br Constakcs Fbhx- 
xoBK WooLsON, author of *'Anne,** etc. Cheap popular edition. 16mo. 
Paper, 60 cents. 
" The reader of these sketches can not fldl to discorer for himself their in* 
tensely poetic quality. The characters sketched are strongly dramatic concep- 
tions, and the portraiture is rery fine and distinct. Bach of the sketches has 
that breath of life in it which belongs alone to what is called human interest. 
The pathos of the stories is wonderful. Hiss Woolson's art Is superb, and she 
is loTfaigly fUthftil to W^—Ifew York Etening Fott. 

THE ODDEST OF COURTSHIPS % or, The Bloody Chasm. A Norel. 
By J. W. Db Fomsst, anthor of " The Wetherel Afiiiir," ''Overland," etc. 
Cheap popular edition. 16mo. Paper, 60 cents. 
" A remarkably well-written and extremely pleasing Vioy€L^^—PhUa4dpMa 
News. 

" The story is very readable, and Aunt Chloe is almost a Mrs. Poy8er.**~TAtf 
Critic, 

THE NETIT NOBHilTTt A Story of Europe and America. By J. W. 

FoBNBT. Cheap popular edition. 16mo. Paper, 60 cents. 
" Colonel Forney has written an exceedingly clever and entertaining story. 
The reader will hardly need to be told that the members of the new nobility are 
those able, energetic, dauntless, and self-made men who are the strength and 
glory of this republic. The dialogue is particularly bright ; the descriptions of 
European life are yirid and truthful."— PAtfade?i?Ato North American, 
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VAIiERIE AYUIIER. 

lTol.,870 Paper, 75 cents ; cloth, $1.SS. 

jnORTOlf HOUSE. 

1to1.,8yo Paper, 76 cents ; doth, 1 1.85b 

IKABEIi IiEE. 

lyoL,8vo Paper, 75 cents; cloth,$l.S6. 

EBB-TIDE. 

livoLfSvo ;. Paper, 75 cents; doth, $125. 

NIXA'S ATONEMENT, and other Stories. 

1 vol. , 8to Paper, 75 cents ; cloth, $1.25. 

A DAUGHTER OF BOHEMIA. 

1to1.,8to Paper, 75 cents; doth, $1.26. 

BONNY KATE. 

lyol.,870 Paper, 75 cents ; cloth,$1.26. 

THE liAND OF THE SKT. 

Slnstrated, Bvo Paper, 76 cents ; cloth, $1.25. 

AFTER MANY DAYS. 

ItoI., Byo Paper, 76 cents; doth, $1.26. 

HEARTS AND HANDS. 

8to Paper, 50 cents. 

A GENTLE BELIiE. 

8?o Paper, 60 cents. 

A QUESTION OF HONOR. 

lvol.,12mo Cloth, $1.26. 

A SUMMER IDYL. 

(Fonning No. xn in Appletons* "New Handy-Vohime Series.*^ 1 vol., 
18mo. Paper, 80 cents ; cloth, 60 cents. 

HEART OF STEEIi. 

lT0l.,16mo aoth,$1.26. 
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NEW EDITION, 12mo. 
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HOME INFLUENCL A Tale for Mothers and Daagbters, 
THE MOTHER'S RECOMPENSE. A Sequel to Home Influenoe. 
THE DAYS OF BRUCE A Story from Scottish History. 
HOME SCENES AND HEART STUDIES. 
WOMAN'S FRIENDSHIP. A Story of Domestic Life. 
THE WOMEN OF ISRAEL. Characters and Sketches from the 
Holy Scriptures. 

THE YALE OF CEDARS; or, the Martyr. 

CRITICISMS OK OBACE AGCILAB*8 WOBES. 

jaOMB INjPJLVMNCB.—'^^Qnx^ Agalktr wrote and spoke as one Inspired; 
she condensed and spiritnalized, and all ber tbongnts and feelfnss were 
steeped in the essence of celestial love and tmth. To those who really knew 
Grace Agnilar, all ealogiom falls abort of ber deserts, and she has left a 
blank in ber particular walk of Hteratore, which we never expect to see 
filled ap."— '' hlgrimaget to Sngliah Shrinei,'' by Mrs. HaU, 

XOTSBB'S MECOXPEySE.—''*The Mother's Recompense' forms a 
fitting close to its predecessor, *Home Inflaence.' ^'—Morning I^)et. 

2>AT8 OV BMUCB.—'^The tale is well told, the interest warmly sastafned 
throog^bont, and the delineation of female character is marked by a delicate 
sense of moral beauty."— OtwW JoumaL 

HOME 8CJEyX!8.--"QTac9 Ajruilar knew the female heart better than any 
writer of our day, and in every fiction tiom her pen we trace the same 
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nature.'^— Orttte. 

WOMAN'S X'BIENI}SHIP,—*'W9 congratulate Miss Agnilar on tha 
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WOMEN OE I8BAEZ.—''A work that is sufficient of itself to create and 
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VAX/E OE CEl}AR8.—**Tbe authoress of this most Iksdnatinff volume baa 
selected for her field one of the most remarkable eras in modem nietoiy— the 
Te\gpB of Ferdinand and Isabella. The tale la marked by much power of 
description, and by a woman's delicacy of touch, and it will add to its writer's 
well-earned reputation."— JEi:te;<id Beview. 
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12mo Cloth, $1.26. 

RACHEL GREY. 

12mo Cloth, I1.S& 

SEVEN YEARS, and Other Tales. 

lamo Cloth, $1.85. 

SYBIL'S SECOND LOTE. 

18nio Cloth, lUW. 

QUEEN MAB. 

12mo. Cloth, I1J85. 

JOHN DORRIEN. 

12mo Cloth, $1.25. 

THE TWO LILIES. 

ISmo Cloth, $l.5a 

WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY. Exemplary for 
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DORA. 

niustrated by Gaston Fay. 8vo Paper, $1.00 ; cloth, $1.60. 
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ISmo Cloth, $1.78 
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THE DAISY CHAIN; or, ABpirations. 

ISmo Cloth, $1.75 
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ISmo Cloth; $1.36 

DOVE IN THE EAGLE*S NEST. 

ISmo : Cloth, $1.00 

DYNEYOR TERRACE; or, The Cine of Idfe. 

ISmo .,. Cloth, $1.75 

HEARTSEASE. 

ISmo Cloth, $1.76 

HOPES AND FEARS. 

Two vols, in one. 12mo Cloth, $1.75 
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ISmo Cloth, $1.00 

THE THREE BRIDES. 

ISmo ..aoth, $1.76 

THE TWO GUARDIANS. 

ISmo Cloth, $1.00 
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THE CAGED LION. 

ISmo Cloth, $1.36 

BEECHCROFT. 

ISmo Cloth, $1.00 

BEN SYIiTESTER'S WORD. 

18mo Cloth, 60 cents 

THE CASTLE BUILDERS. 

ISmo Cloth, $1.00 

THE DISTURBING ELEMENT. 

18mo Paper, 80 cents 

*M* Either of the above maUed to any aOdrtn in the United SUUee, poetage 
SHUdt on receipt of price, 

D. APPLETOK ft CO., Pubushsbs, 1, 8, & 6 Bomb Sthbst. Nsw Toobk. 
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